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First Lessons in English for 
Foreigners in Evening Schools 


By Freperick Hovenron, Sc. M., Principal of Public 
School No. 7, Buffalo, New York 


40 cents 


This is a book by a man who knows what and how to 
teach, written for ignorant men who want to learn. Like 
achild’s primer, it is simple in form and teaches by ob- 
jects, actions, facts, andrepetition. The objects, however, 
are not children’s toys, but saw, hammer, shovel—tools 
that a man uses in earning his living. So too, with the 
actions and information matter, all relate to the interests 
of men. at work. Beginning with the cardinal numbers 
and simple nouns, such as hand, finger, man, book, the 
pupil advances rapidly and uniformly, until in the last 
lessons he is reading connected paragraphs on history 
and civics. 


Other Helpful Books for Evening Schools 
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IN FABLELAND 


By EMMA SERL 
Teacher of Primary Methods, Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 
| gue are the stories that never grow old—the wonderful fables of Aesop, told in fas- 
4 Cinating modern style, with just the sort of bright dialogue that children love. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


The book 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


45 cents 


The 


diction is very carefully chosen and the stories skilfully graded. The irresistible fine 
drawings, printed in two colors, make the book the most attractive supplementary reader 


for second and third grades ever published. 
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BRIGHAM’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
tinctly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of commercial geography. 

Part II, which treats of the commercial geog- 
taphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merce. A chapter is devcted to the subject of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized in a textbook. 

Part III deals briefly with the commercial 
geography of foreign countries. 

The work is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 
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Opinion of a Great 
Teacher 


Dr, Frank M. McMurry, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, writes :— 


“In the entire field of textbooks the Primer 
of Hygiene distinguishes itself in my mind 
as one of the very best, if not the dest. 


“The Primer of Sanitation admirably ac- 
complishes its purpose. Both in selection 
of subject matter and in method of presen- 
tation it is a fine type of what should be 
placed before young people.” 


Ritchie-Caldwell Primer of Hygiene, 
40c 
Ritchie Primer of Sanitation - 50c 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Perers and Miss ALLEYNE 
ARCHIBALD, Lead, S. D. 


Eleven European Countries,, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
railway transportation on the continent, which is 
equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements must be made before March 1 
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Date of m.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration, it is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
heme are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 
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wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express meney 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


eee are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a chan 
fail to appear on the label ‘on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 
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besent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Editer 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITIES AND RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES. 


BY C. A. PROSSER; 


Dep ity Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


The last session of the legislature requested the 
board of education “to investigate the advisa- 
bility of providing a retirement allowance for 
teachers who have taught in the public schools 
ef the commonwealth for thirty-five years, and 
the amount and means of payment of such allow- 
ance.” (Chapter 47, Resolves of 1911.) The re- 
solve further requested the board of education 
“to report the result of its investigation to the 
general court with such recommendation as it 
may deem expedient, either in its annual report or 
separately, not later than the fifteenth day of 
January, 1913.” 

In making this investigation it may be safely 
assumed that it was the intent of the spirit, if not 
the letter of the act, for the whole question of 
teachers’ annuities and teachers’ compulsory in- 
surance to be carefully studied. The agents of 
the board have already entered actively upon 
this task. A blank, which has been returned by 
practically all the public school teachers of the 
state, and which is now being tabulated, gives 
necessary information concerning such facts as 
the distribution of these teachers according to 
age, length of service within and without the com- 
monwealth, persistency and character of em- 
ployment, and income. Conferences have been 
held with different groups of persons having spe- 
cial interest in the problem or special knowledge 
and experience in dealing with it. It is hoped 
that after the opening of the new year the active 
co-operation of all the public school forces of the 
state may be enlisted in some effective way. The 
problems involved, in the study which is being 
undertaken, are of such far-reaching importance 
to the welfare of the schools as to call for the 
best efforts of all in their solution. 

The problem of an equitable annuity and 
retirement scheme. for the teachers of 
the state who are already in the service 
presents peculiar situations, and_ involves 
difficulties not to be encountered in estab- 
lishing a system of annuities for new teachers 
just entering the service. Recognizing this, 
many believe that the best way in which to in- 
augurate annuities in the state would be through 
two separate measures, one dealing exclusively 
with the teachers who enter the profession after 
a given date, the other with those who have given 
varying years of service to the schools. The 
first could well be made an ideal scheme for the 
future, and the second could adjust itself to the 
diversified and complex conditions that now ex- 
ist in the teaching force of the commonwealth. 
Inasmuch as only the study of these conditions 


such as is now being undertaken by the board 
will enable us to determine what is best to be 
done in the matter of insurance for the present 
body of teachers, this discussion will confine it- 
self largely to the consideration of questions re- 
lating to a system of annuities and retirement al- 
lowances for new teachers. 

It would manifestly be both impossible and un- 
wise to present at-this time, in advance of the in- 
vestigation which is now under way, any specific 
conclusions as to the way in which Massachu- 
setts should deal with the question. It 
may be safely assumed that both the teachers 
of the state and the public want only 
such action taken as may result from the careful 
consideration of every aspect of the many diffi- 
cult questions involved, and that the teachers as 
a professional group will favor only such a 
scheme of annuities and retirement allowances as 
will ultimately benefit. the. schools as well as the 
profession, Because these things are true, this 
paper will confine itself largely to a consideration 
of some of the principles which must be con- 
sidered and some of the difficulties which must be 
met. If their presentation serves to bring about 
among the teachers of the state a careful dis- 
passionate discussion of the issues raised, the larg- 
est results which could be expected have been 
secured, 


Why should teachers have pensions any more 
than anybody else? Many claim that they are 
justified because of the peculiar health risks of the 
teacher’s calling, due to the close confinement 
of the work, the nervous strain, the high pressure 
under which teachers work, the rising stand- 
ard of efficiency demanded in the service, the 
growing need for better preparation, and the ex- 
posure to contagion and imperfect sanitation in 
the schoolroom. On the other hand, statistics 
show that the death rate among both men and 
women teachers is below the average among 
competing occupations. As regards nervous 
diseases and lung troubles, teaching appears to 
be an occupation somewhat hazardous to those 
who are physically weak, but not so much’so as to 
make it a dangerous calling, Many school men 
believe that a careful study would show the pro- 
fessional disability among teachers because 
of morbidity directly traceable to the demands of 
the schoolroom to be large. We need greatly an 
intelligent statistical study of the health and the 
conditions surrounding the work of teachers, but 
the statistics do not all support the contention 
that the health risk undertaken by the teacher 
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justifies in itself a pension for his benefit. Thus 
far society has not provided annuities for those 
who are serving it in much more dangerous occu- 
pations. 

Many claim that teachers’ annuities are justi- 
fied as a protection against the financial risks of 
the calling. They point out that these financial 
risks are undertaken by the teacher: (1) The cer- 
tainty of inadequate return for services rendered ; 
(2) an annual period of enforced idleness neces- 
sary for recuperation or additional preparation ; 
(3) the impossibility of engaging in any other vo- 
cation while serving the public; (4) the growing 
demands upon the educator; (5) a short and un- 
certain tenure of office; (6) a necessary and grow- 
ing lack of adaptability to the requirements of 
other occupations; (7) the inertia of the teachers’ 
salary. On the other hand, it is pointed out by 
the layman that these same financial risks, even 
in much more distressing form, are undertaken by 
workers who serve society in other ways entirely 
without the protection of a pension. 

It is claimed by some friends of teachers’ annui- 
ties that they should be given as a wise and just 
reward to the teacher for the expenditure of his 
energies. 

These friends of teachers’ annuities maintain 
that the wage of the average or typical American 
teacher indicates that he is not being paid in 
monetary or actual wage in an amount sufficient 
to restore the energy which he has expended and 
to reward him for the expenditure of that energy. 
Political economists have come to interpret the 
term “restoration of energy” to mean giving to 
the workman or the teacher such of the neces- 
saries and goods of life as shall not only shelter, 
feed and clothe him, but place him in enjoyment 
of such of the other comforts and_ intelligences 
suitable to his station and opportunities as shall 
send him back to his task the next day both a 
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of this interpretation it is claimed that many 
teachers do not even gather from their wage a 
restoration of energy, as it brings to them only 
partially the goods of life so necessary to their 
continued efficiency as workers, such as maga- 
zines, books, opportunity for further study, 
recreation, and intelligent travel. 

Therefore it is claimed that since teachers’ 
wage fails to restore energy and reward its ex- 
penditure, teachers’ annuities become necessary 
in order to insure the ultimate, if delayed pay- 
ment of the latter. By such insurance the public 
Says to the teachers: “Throw yourself into the 
work with all the energy of which you are capable. 
When old age and disability overtake you you 
will be paid the long deferred reward for youre 
work,” 

Hence it is claimed that teachers’ annuities and 
retirement allowances are just, because, though 
belated, they pay the reward for the expenditure 
of the energy of the teacher which otherwise he 
probably would not obtain, and to which the best 
political economy declares him to be entitled; wise 
because through it the state secures in the cheap- 
est possible way the fearless expenditure of en- 
ergy by the teacher. 

On the other hand, the citizen looking upon the 
teachers as a group of workers similar to many 
other groups in the community serving the needs 


of society, points out the fact that, by the same 


process of reasoning set forth above, those en- 
gaged in other occupations than teaching are 


equally entitled to annuities and retirement al- 
lowances. 


Whatever may be the claims advanced by those 
who favor annuities for them, teachers as a class 
have come to realize that the only argument 
which will avail with the public and favor legisla- 
tion in their behalf is that the protection given the 


teacher through annuities will better the work of 
the public schools. 


refreshed and a growing workman. In the light (To be concluded.) 


There is in Boston an evening industrial school attended by memkers now in trades 
who are preparing themselves for higher work. A prominent member of a class of fire- 
men who are studying to become engineers was asked what he thought of the work. He 


replied : “The trouble is we are not educated enough. We can’t think out the problems. 


Most of us quit grammar school too young.” It is probable that this man hit upon a great 
truth, namely: that the handling of material as a habitual process has small educative value 
in preparation for a more skilful handling of the same material in ways that demand the 
exercise of judgment. Here were fifty firemen who, though long in daily contact with 
engines, were yet unable to make easily the step to the position of engineer, because of 
limited education of the kind often slightingly referred to as “general.” It is probable that 
time will show that we are at present in danger of being carried tco far in our belief in the 
efficacy of material as a means of education, just asmany years ago the object method 
was carried to a great excess.—Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks, Boston. 
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BOSTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 1876-1885. 


COLONEL SPRAGUE’S ADMINISTRATION. 


(1) First of all, the new Head Master, begin- 
ning in 1876, was warned that no religious exer- 
cise other than Scripture reading would be per- 
mitted. He immediately visited the members of 
the high-school committee, showed them the fifty 
hymns compiled by his predecessor, and urged the 
propriety of continuing the use of them. He ap- 
pealed to them to stand by him if attacked for 
such deviation from the rules. They prom- 
ised it, and the good influence of these sacred 
songs was felt throughout his administration. 

(2) Among the school authorities an opinion 
prevailed that girls not specially gifted should not 
aspire to a high education, The aim was to keep 
the school conveniently small and select. He 
held the exactly opposite view, that, whatever the 
position in life, such an education would be an 
unspeakable blessing. For nine years he quietly, 
but earnestly, advocated this. Principals Clark, 
Swan, Boardman, Stearns, and others of the 
grammar schools heartily concurred, and often 
held up before their pupils a high-school course 


-as desirable for all. The result was a steady in- 


crease in numbers. Although three great schools 
were carved out of it—the Normal, the Girls’ 
Latin, and the East Boston High—and there were 
many withdrawals to the new evening schools, 
the Art school, and the Institute of Technology, 
and efforts were made to retain pupils in the out- 
lying High, there were at the end some hundreds 
in the central school more than at the beginning; 
and now, instead of 500 or 600, there are not less 
than 2,000. 

(3) Complaints were frequent that the pupils’ 
eyes were suffering. The trouble was caused in 
part by a faulty arrangement, whereby the hand, 
in writing, shaded letters and figures. The 


_ seats were immediately rearranged. 


(4) In the recitation rooms, where much work 
was done with pencil, there were no arm-rests 
with shelves for writing. A cramped position and 
a straining of eyes were inevitable. He devised 
a simple contrivance which remedied this defect. 

(5) Platforms, to enable the teacher to see 
all the class easily and to be seen, were wanting in 
every recitation room. He caused them to be 
introduced at once. 

(6) The large rooms were ill ventilated. He 
caused the thick outer walls to be pierced at the 
proper height with apertures extending from the 
outside obliquely upward, so that pure external 
air should flow toward the ceiling and be imper- 
ceptibly diffused from above. 

(7) To prevent panics in sudden alarms hé 
established fire signals and drill, the first of the 
kind in America, showing instantly, to every 


*The late Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 6x. 
pressed a desire to print in his annual report and distribute in 
= hlet form some account of my nine years’ headmastership. His 

eath prevented. Believing that such record might be useful, { waive 
modesty and briefly synopsize.— Homer B. Sprague, Newton. Mass, 


teacher and pupil their proper action in case of 
fire alarm. This was long before such duties. 
were prescribed by school authorities anywhere. 

(8) He stopped the practice of making the 
school a sort of post-office. Every letter arriv- 
ing for a pupil, and not known to come from a 
proper person, he enclosed unopened in an en- 
velope directed, stamped, and immediately mailed. 
to the parent. 

(9) For moral instruction he instituted the 
custom of selecting, memorizing, and reciting 
pithy sentences embodying lofty sentiment or 
concentrated wisdom. 

(10) He made the work more departmental 
than before, giving to each teacher the branch 
most congenial. 

(11) In natural science better material and in- 
struments for laboratory work were furnished to 
each student. Here, as in other cases, particu- 
larly in chemistry, more credit for success was 


due to Miss White and other teachers than to 
him. 


(12) Under such instructors as Dr. Thurber, 
Miss Temple, and others, and the inspiration of 
Superintendent Eliot and the Supervisors, a new 
impulse was given to the study of English litera- 
ture. 


(18) Owing partly to Superintendents Phil- 
brick and Eliot, but more to the history teachers,. 


especially the vice-principal, Miss Caryl, who had 
been identified with the school ever since its 
foundation, sixty years ago, and to whom, more 
than to any other person, its success has been due,. 
the study of history was made more fruitful than 
before. 

(14) Unable to procure many important his- 
torical and other reference books needed for the 
library, he originated a course of lectures to. 
raise the money for their purchase. The net re- 
ceipts were nearly $600. Wendell Phillips was en- 
gaged to deliver his famous lecture on “The Lost 
Arts”; but his death occurred about two weeks. 
before the date agreed upon. 

(15) In aid of some branches the public li- 
brary was utilized as never before. Here Dr. 
Thurber’s prior experience was invaluable. 

(16) ‘The Head Master established regular 
“faculty meetings” of all the teachers. 

(17) For the first time, concerted and continu- 
ous effort was made to ascertain and guide the 
home reading of every pupil. There was great 
need. 

(18) Books of unquestionably bad character 
were procurable. Some of these found their way 
into the school. One such he bought where it 
was exposed publicly for sale. Hé examined it, 
took it immediately to the basement, thrust it into 
the furnace, and ‘saw it consumed to ashes. A 
committee was appointed, of whi¢h he was!chair- 
man, to inspect the public library and its branches. 
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As a result, certain. volumes were thenceforth 
kept carefully locked up in the room appropriately 
designated “The Inferno.” 

(19) He saw seductive vice flaunted in the 
faces of students on their way to and from the 
central school. Street posters, some newspapers, 
libraries, the mail, several bookstores, alluring 
$nfernos visible and invisible, required strenuous 
treatment. Having been intimately associated 
with Anthony Comstock, he became one of the 
joint founders, and was for years the first presi- 
dent of what is now known as the Watch and 
Ward Society. 

(20) Many would-be pupils were kept out of 
the Girls’ High School by inability to purchase 
text-books. They would not, as semi-paupers, ac- 
cept them in charity. In public addresses, one of 
which was repeatedly printed in pamphlet form, 
he argued in favor of supplying all pupils with 
-such books at the city’s expense. A copy was 
placed in the hands of the legislative committees 
and of every Massachusetts senator and many 
representatives. This policy prevailed, Massa- 
chusetts leading all her sisters in making public 
schools for the first time really free. 

(21) Having had large experience in prepar- 
ing students for college, some of whom had 
greatly distinguished themselves as scholars, and 
seeing no necessity for duplicating schools, 
teachers, libraries, apparatus, and appliances, he 
opposed the creation of a separate Latin school for 
girls. He was overruled. One young lady, how- 
ever, came daily before school for gratuitous in- 
struction by him in Greek. She is now a very 
eminent professor in America’s richest univer- 
sity. 

(22) To give all at least a taste of the finest 
literature and correct vocal expression, he set 
apart an hour every month for the school to as- 
semble and hear selections well rendered after 
careful rehearsals. 

(23) To meet the growing need of skill in 
conducting women’s meetings, he originated a 
society, comprising the hundred members of the 
advanced class. In honor of his beloved prede- 
cessor, he named it the Eliot Literary Society. 
Parliamentary practice. in accordance’ with 
“Roberts’ Rules of Order,” with essays, discus- 
sions, readings, etc., agreeably to a program pub- 
lished a week or two beforehand, occupied the 
hour set apart every week. The whole business 
was conducted by the students under proper su- 
pervision. 

(24) Monthly, on Authors’ Day, the president 
of this society presiding, usually on or near the 
birthday of some distinguished writer, a public 
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meeting of the whole school was held. — Brief bio- 
graphical sketches, critical essays, select passages 
read or recited, and choice music, made these 
occasions interesting and instructive. Efforts 
were made to secure the attendance of the author, 
if still living. Holmes Day was particularly bril- 
liant. The genial “autocrat” was brought by the 
Head Master in a carriage. He listened with in- 
terest and evident emotion, and at the close gave 
a delightful address. On Whittier Day the 
Quaker poet was too ill to attend; but a year 
later, when the class sent him _ seventy-eight 
roses, he responded with these touching lines :— 
“The sun of life is sinking low; 
Without is winter’s falling snow; 
Within, your roses fall; 
The heart of age your offering cheers; - 
You count in flowers my many years; 
God bless you, one and all!” 


(25) To stop the habit of leaving school for 
lunches often indigestible, an arrangement was 
introduced to supply at cost in the building at 
noon hot cocoa and simple, wholesome food. 

(26) Except in the assembly hall, the building 
was in general bare of ornament. He suggested 
and established the custom, now followed for 
more than thirty years, of each class presenting at 
graduation some picture or other work of art. 
Inspiring lessons from many of these now appeal 
daily to the 2,000 pupils thronging this “house 
beautiful.” 

2%) To keep alive an esprit de corps, filial love 
to alma mater and sisterly affection among the 
alumnae, he formed a plan for keeping in touch, 
as far as practicable, with every graduate. Upper- 
most in his mind in this was the hope of aiding 
the deserving, somewhat after the manner of an 
information and employment bureau. Explana- 
tory circulars and much correspondence -ensued. 
His departure in 1885 left the purposed organiza- 
tion incomplete. 

A great school is a complicated machine. If 
it works perfectly, it attracts little attention. 
Tried by this test, the noiseless operation of the 
Girls’ High attests excellence. Most fortunate of 
all was the fact that every teacher possessed high 
character and proved skill, so that the Head Master 
felt it safe to allow each the utmost freedom. 
Rarely was adverse criticism needed; and, when 
needed, it was suggested so privately that none 
but the teacher concerned knew of it. No note 
of discord was heard. To them jointly, far more 
than to the Head Master individually, the institu- 
tion was indebted for its good work from 1876 
to 1885. 


December 28, 1913 


Homer B. Sprague, 
Former Head Master. 
Newton, Mass., January 1, 1912. 
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The pulse which gives life and tone to our educa- 
tional system beats strongest below the eighth 


grade.— Henry Sabin. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
SUPERVISION.—{ Ill.) 


[Continued from issues of December 14 and 21.] 


M. Devoe, 
State Superintendent, Iowa. 


l and 2. I am not sure that it is a misfortune to leave 
the selection of state superintendents in the hands of 
the people, providing the term of office is made not less 
than four years; six years would be better. 

3. I know of no way to get the office of state super- 
intendent out of politics. Appointment by the governor 
would not take it out of politics. I am somewhat of a 
believer in the short ballot scheme, which would provide 
that candidates for offices of a political nature be nom- 
nated by holding primary elections, and that such offices 
as judges of our courts and state superintendent of 
schools be nominated in state conventions. This 
method would prevent trading in convention for the pur- 
pose of assisting in making the nominations for the of- 
fices that are of a political character. The judges of the 
supreme court in lowa are nominated by state conven- 
tion, and I think it would be a good plan to place the 
state superintendency in the same class. The only ob- 
jection I have to the primary system, so far as making 
nominations for such offices as judges of the supreme 
court and state superintendent is concerned, is that these 
offices do not receive a proper portion of attention from 
the newspapers and thuse interested in politics in com- 
parison with such offices as governor, secretary of state, 
etc., which are usually placed at the head of the ticket. 

4. The term of office should not be less than four 
years, and by making certain professional and educa- 
tional requirements, and making salaries sufficiently 
high as to make it an object for the best talent to fill 
these positions, I think the difficulty of a political nature 
would be overcome. 

5. Salaries are not adequate in most instances to in- 
duce the best talent to seek these offices. 

6. A state or county superintendent shouid be both a 
professional expert and an administrative expert. I am 
inclined to emphasize the iatter. 

7. All desirable. 8. It depends on the person. 9. Not 
less than a regular state certificate. 

10. I am inclined to think that a county board of edu- 
cation, of which the county superintendent shall be chair- 
man, should be empowered to select teachers for the va- 
rious schools of the county, and that the same board 
should be empowered to remove teachers who are not 
making a success of the work where they may be teach- 
ing. Changing teachers from one school to another 
may Overcome the difficulty in many instances. The 
same board, which should partly consist of educators, 
besides the county superintendent, should be empowered 
to select text-books. All school buildings should be 
constructed according to plans approved by the state 
department of public instruction. 

S. O. HarTWELL, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Evidently one of the great advances and an important 
step toward progress in other lines in the organization 
of public education has been the great growth in recent 
years of the professional attitude of public school super- 
intendents and the wider public appreciation of that at- 
titude. This seems to have secured a notable increase 
in the number of men and women directing school sys- 
tems who have not only a claim to good scholarship, 
but have also the broader equipment needed for success- 
ful administrative work. The general movement has 
brought about a better tenure of office and increased 
salaries. 
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If this is a fair statement of experience in the admin- 
istration of city and village schools, it seems that the 
removal of the political point of view and the increase 
of the professional point of view in the case of state and 
county superintendents would produce as great an ad- 
vance. 


J. F. Keatine, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
After a long and somewhat intimate acquaintance with 


the work of state and county superintendents, I have no. 


hesitancy in saying that it is a great misfortune that 
these offices are in politics. I am convinced that it 
would be far better for the county schools of our land 
if state and county: superintendents were selected in 
some such way as are city superintendents. It is true 
that politics does sometimes play a part in the selecting 
of a city superintendent. A Republican city may insist 
occasionally on having a Republican superintendent of 
schools, or a Democratic city insist on a Democrat for 
superintendent, but even in such instances, the one se- 
lected must be, first of all, an educator. His politics, 
therefore, is a secondary matter. Since good educators 
are found in all political parties, our city schools, as a 
rule, secure good supervision, in spite of some politics. 
As a rule, the state and county superintendent needs 
chiefly, if not only, the ability to command votes. It 
often happens that good men and women are selected 
even under these conditions, but their term of office is 
sO uncertain, and at best so brief, that but little of per- 
manent value can be accomplished. The county super- 
intendent should be selected by a board elected by the- 
people. This board should be empowered to select a 
competent superintendent. The choice should not be 
limited to local applicants. 

As a rule, an outside man is most desirable. 

As to qualifications, the county superintendent should 
have a rich teaching experience that he may be able to 
appreciate the work of his teachers and to sympathize 
with both teacher and pupil. His academic training 
should be sufficient to enable him to secure what is ordi- 
narily known as a first-grade certificate. College train- 
ing or normal school training is desirable, but not in- 
dispensable. He should have the right to nominate all 
teachers and to remove for cause. He should be em- 
powered to select school plans and text-books and 
should be the board’s adviser in the selecting of school 
sites. 

How can all this be accomplished? Through a cam- 
paign of education aggressively waged by teachers’ as- 
sociations, the educational press, and the press gener- 
ally. 


A. L. HAMILTON, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


A large number of people have come to regard it 2 
misfortune that any office shall be “in politics,” as that 
term has populariy come to be regarded. It seems, 
however, especially unfortunate that any school office 
should be filled by methods termed “political.” There 
are many factors entering into the process of filling of- 
fices through the usual political channels. These factors. 
are often definitely different from the considerations. 
that should enter into the selection of superintendents,— 
state and county—and the special needs of the office have 
been lost sight of until the proverbial “smoke of battle 
has blown over.” It is then too late for those most in- 
terested in the successful solution of the educational 
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‘problems to do more ‘than lament over the situation and 
‘perhaps to remark that “an enemy hath done this.” 

The method of nominations by a general primary elec- 
‘tion, as is the practice now in this state, California, will 
largely enable the people to name the candidates with- 
out so much political manipulation. And it is working 
-out that way in actual practice here. 

It is said, however, that the masses over large terri- 
‘tories cannot know fully the needs of the office and that, 
for this reason, the state superintendent, at least, should 
"be appointed,—the appointment being made by the state 
‘board of education or the governor, the county superin- 
tendent to be elected by the people. 

The appointment of an official usually detracts some- 
what from the dignity and importance of the office as 
compared with one filled by an official elected directly by 
the people. Certainly the importance of the heads of 
the educational system, state and county, should be mag- 
wnified rather than reduced. 

The proper solution of this question lies in such modi- 
fication of the election laws and methods as shall bring 
‘about elections freed from “political” practices and 
which shall allow such independent personal action as 
shall result in the election of the right people to these 
offices. 

A superintendent should be both a professional and an 
administrative expert. His duties lie in both of these 
fields. His expertness should be the result of definite 
‘training, through college education, professional train- 
‘ing, and experience leading up to a superintendent’s du- 
ties. He ought to have some sort of business experi- 
ence, and he ought to have common sense. 

Most large cities ought to be able to train men in their 
own school systems who would give better service as su- 
perintendents than any outside persons who might be 
brought in to fill vacancies. Many small cities, also, 
have the best materials within their own ranks. A man 
acquainted with the community, the school system, and 
the general conditions, other things being equal, will 
give the schools there better net service than most other 
men who might be secured from the outside. Often the 
bringing in of a new man is prompted merely by the de- 
sire on the part of some members of the board to ex- 
perience the sensation of having some new thing in that 
line. 

The superintendent should hold the highest certificate 
issued by the state in which he is engaged. 

He should be given exclusive right to nominate teach- 
ers for election in the schools over which he has charge, 
—this to be done through his own personal investiga- 
tions or by means of such methods of selection as he 
shall institute. This right also carries with it the duty 
to recommend for removal. such teachers as shall prove 
unsatisfactory. -He ought not to be asked to exercise 
the power of rejection if he is not accorded the right of 
selection. His opinion should be asked in the selection 
of school sites, and his endorsement should be upon all 
school plans. The selection of text-books should be in 
his hands where no uniform texts are designated by law. 
In this matter he would act only upon consultation with 
the heads of departments in which the books are to be 
used. 


Epwin S. Monroe, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Educational interests suffer in the states of the Union 
whose laws provide for the popular election of state and 
county superintendents. The condition which compels 
these officers to seek first the primary or nominating 
convention and afterward the general election essentially 
places them more or less in the power of the profes- 
sional politicians. A remedy for such a condition would 
be to secure legislation prescribing educational and pro- 
fessional qualifications for all persons elected to educa- 
tional positions. 

Tenure of office for school superintendents is desirable 
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and feasible. With selections limited! to qualified ind:- 
viduals only and the sentiment of the people crystallized 
to the point of retaining school men in position so long 
as their services are efficient the tenure of office would 
be secure. Legislation preventing removal from office 
except for cause after a school superintendent has dem- 
onstrated his efficiency would be helpful. If qualified 
school officers should be given the privilege of appeal 
to the patrons whom they serve by some kind of a ref- 
erendum vote it would curb the desire of political school 
boards to remove them from office or to drop them at 
the end of a stipulated term. 

The school superintendent should be a professional 
expert, and in addition, in smaller systems where boards 
of education cannot employ efficient fiscal or business 
Officers, he should possess good administrative ability. 
He should know the business of instruction—in this he 
should not be wanting—and in addition it is desirable 
that he should be a reliable adviser in the administrative 
affairs of his system. 

College training is not indispensable. This has been 
demonstrated in the successful supervision of schools in 
a number of cities by men who were not college men. 
Educational qualifications of the right sort are indis- 
pensable, but it is open to question whether or not col- 
lege training per se affords the right sort of education 
for successful schoo! superintending. Normal training 
as now given is not full enough—it goes a long ways 
toward ‘giving right educational attitude, but courses of 
study as generally pursued in normal schools do not give 
the breadth of scholarship in many matters which a 
school superintendent should know to meet fully the re- 
quirements of his office. After all, in some cases, the 
school superintendent, like the poet, is born, not made. 

If the local candidate possesses adequate qualifications, 
his knowledge of local conditions may make him the 
most desirable man for the position as superintendent of 
schools, otherwise an outside man with proper qualifica- 
tions should be chosen. The fact that an applicant for 
the superintendency is a local man in many cases has 
given such a candidate an advantage in the securing of a 
position out of proportion to his qualifications. This 1s 
professionally unfair, and has a tendency to weaken 
school supervision. 

The main responsibility for the selection of teachers 
should rest with the superintendent of schools—at least 
no teacher should be employed who does not receive the 
superintendent’s recommendation. He is the expert, and 
is held responsible for the success of the schools. To 
meet this responsibility no one should be employed to 
carry out his plans of instruction except persons who 
have his approval—in fact, in no other way can he be 
considered responsible. He should be clothed with au- 
thority to remove teachers for cause. In the matter of 
selection of school sites and approval of plans for build- 
ings his counsel should be sought along with that of 
competent medical and architectural authority. As an 
educational expert he should be presumed to know more 
about text-books than any other school officer. Text- 
book authors should follow his advice, and authorities 
adopting text-books should act in accord with his di- 
rections. 

R. L. Ervin, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


1 and 2. In my opinion, state and county superintend- 
ents should be absolutely diverced from politics. 

3. Some arrangement might be made by which the 
appointing power could be vested in some officer or offi- 
cers of such high standing as to make them free from 
considering anything but qualifications. I think the 
method of appointing should be based upon the affirma- 
tive in question 4. I think that tenure of office is not 
only desirable but is feasible. We have too many men 
in this country working with the thought of decapitation 
hanging over them. 
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6. Both a professional and an administrative expert; 
especially in the smaller cities where no business agent 
is appointed by the board. 

7. A superintendent should have all the academic and 
professional training possible. I am not sure that a col- 
lege training is indispensable where a course of training 
in a normal school has been taken. This is certain: He 
should be recognized as a man of both scholarly and 
professional standing if he expects to get the best re- 
sults for the community. 

9. As to certificate, I believe that the fact of his hav- 
ing earned a degree’in any reputable college is evidence 
enough of scholarship. I see no reason why he should 
be compelled to undergo an examination, particularly, if 
his college or normal school course include, as it should, 
good courses in psychology and allied subjects. Of 
course, we in Ohio are apparently doomed to “everlast- 
ing and eternal” examination. However, I might say 
in justice to our “law making establishment” that some 
steps have been taken by which teachers of ten-years’ 
experience may have the privilege of applying for state 
certificates, examinations being held in pedagogy. 

10. As to the responsibility the superintendent 
should have in the selection of teachers, I know of no 
better plan than the one we have in Ohio, by which the 
superintendent has the appointive power and the board 
the confirming power. When these two functions are 
performed as the law intended they should be, I think 
the plan is as good as could be devised. As to the re- 
moving of teachers, I should think the same co-opera- 
tion should prevail. As to the selection of school plans 
and text-books, I believe that better results would be 
brought about if these were left to the superintendent, 
with the necessary restrictions as to frequent changes in 
the latter. 


A County SUPERINTENDENT. 


It is my firm belief that it is a great misfortune to 
have the state and county superintendencies in politics. 
If the election of these officials could be held in June at 
the time of the annual election of school officers it 
would, in a measure, remove it from politics. On the 
other hand it would not entirely remedy the case while 
being decided by an election. Another plan that might 
be successful is the appointing of these officials by a 
competent non-partisan board. 

I feel sure that there should be no limit to the terms 
of these officers. This can hardJy be achieved while the 
office is in politics. Each party has a candidate every 
election, and the outcome does not always depend upon 
the fitness of the candidate for the duties of the office. 
It takes a superintendent at least two years to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with the work of his office. In four 
years he is just beginning to accomplish results, hence 
the’ necessity for longer terms for those who are con- 
scientiously trying to raise the standard of the schools. 

A successful superintendent must have at least a nor- 
mal school education, not necessarily a college training. 
He should have had much experience as a teacher, part 
of such experience being in the rural schools. In no 
other way can he gain a working knowledge of their 
needs. 

A local man or woman knows the needs of the differ- 
ent communities, knows the people, and in many cases 
knows the pupils. He would naturally have a greater 
interest in the welfare of the schools under his control 
than any outside man could possibly have. His relation 
to his teachers and school officers should be one of help- 
fulness, and is more apt to be where all are residents of 
the same county. 

Since a superintendent must work with the teachers, 
since from previous visits he knows the work done in 
the schools and their needs, since he knows the success 
and failure of teachers in certain schools, it is for the 
aelfare of all concerned that much of the responsibility 
of the selection of teachers should rest with him. When 
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applications for schools are made to him he can take 
steps to find out the character and ability of the appli- 
cant by writing their former superintendent and school 
officers, where the applicant is not a resident teacher, 
before placing them in communication with school 
boards, In this way undesirable teachers may be pre- 
vented from coming into a county. Then, too, some 
teacher may fail on account of local conditions while she 
may have just the qualifications needed in another 
school. Some young teacher may have failed by start- 
ing in a large school which was hard to manage, and if 
applying directly to school boards might get into an- 
other school just as. hard, while if the application were 
made to the superintendent he would see that she were 
placed in a school where the discipline was not difficult. 
A superintendent could thus be a real friend and helper. 

A first-class state certificate is not too much to require 
of a candidate for county superintendent of schools. 

In the states where the school plans must be approved 
by the state superintendent the school officers are quite 
likely to consult with the county superintendent before 
adopting plans, and they depend largely upon his advice 
and help. He should be a good judge in this matter as 
well as that of proper school sites. 

Most superintendents have enough interest in the 
schools of their county so that they would really try to 
have only the best and latest text-books supplied. It 
might not be well to give him full authority, but it seems 
to me the schools would gain by having this matter left 
largely to him. 

L. D. Wuitremore, 
Assistant State Superintendent, Kansas. 

The office of the superintendent of city schools is one 
of great responsibility. The duties are many and varied, 
and give ample opportunity for the exercise of wisdom 
and good judgment. Within comparatively recent years 
the nature and scope of the superintendent’s duties have 
greatly changed. The educational system in all cities of 
importance has become so complex that the superintend- 
ent can no longer be an instructor, giving exclusive at- 
tention to the professional work of teachers; but, like 
the president of a college or university, he must be an 
administrator, having expert knowledge of ‘all depart- 
ments, business as well as educational. This broad con- 
ception of the duties of the superintendent must prevail 
if there is to be unity of purpose among the different de- 
partments and harmony of effort among the different 
workers. The superintendent must maintain relations 
with the general public, with the board of education, 
with the principals, with the teachers, and with the pu- 
pils; he must have information and exercise authority 
over all matters affecting all of these elements, whose 
interests are in reality the same and among whom there 
should be no antagonism. It is particularly desirable 
that all of the executive officers in the system, with the 
superintendent as the recognized chief should work to- 
gether in harmony and with mutual respect and consid- 
eration. Since it is impossible for the members of the 
board as individuals to give attention to the execution 
of the plans and policies which they may as a body de- 
vise, it follows that the work of the board will be done 
most effectively and most satisfactorily to all concerned 
when those who are charged with executive responsibil- 
ity receive a full measure of support and encouragement 
from the official body under whose direction they act. 

Among the most delicate and important duties of the 
superintendent is the selection and recommendation of 
teachers. In this he should be absolutely independent 
and free from all considerations except the welfare of 
the schools, and he should be governed solely by his 
knowledge of the requirements in the various schools 
and departments and by his judgment of the relative 
merits of available candidates. Efficiency in the teach- 
ing force will best be secured if it is understood by all 
that the recommendation of the superintendent is the 
basis of election or promotion. Nothing could do more 
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to demoralize the service than to permit personal favor- 
itism, influence, or intimidation to govern in the recom- 
mendation of teachers for election or promotion. There 
are times when stamina is required in resisting the ap- 
peals of interested persons, but the people will approve 
of a policy which regards the welfare of the children as 
the matter of chief concern. 

It follows from what has been said above that the su- 
perintendent’s authority, subject to the final action of the 
board of education, should extend to such matters as the 
selection of sites for school buildings and the approval 
of plans for buildings. In most instances he has given 
more thought to these affairs than any other person in 
the community, and his recommendation is not likely to 
be affected by local interests or prejudice. 

The responsibility for the selection of text-books also 
should rest with the superintendent of schools. He is 
in a position to receive confidential information and ex- 
pert advice from principals and teachers, who will ex- 
press their opinions on the merits of text-books freely 
for the superintendent's information if, as is usually the 
case, the superintendent and the members of the teach- 
ing force have confidence in each other. 


T. T. Youne, 
Saco, Maine. 


Politics in its proper form deals with matters of policy 
regarding public questions. People disagree as to value 
of certain courses of action; -parties result. In this 
sense there might be educational politics. In this kind 
of politics all superintendents should take part. How- 
ever, the common acceptation of the term has reference 
to the politics of government. Politics are quite likely 
to become debased by the scheming of individuals, who 
are more anxious for their own selfish interests than for 
the public good. Public education is a matter of general 
interest, and as such should not be dominated by gov- 
ernmental party politics interested primarily in some- 
thing else. Questions of educational policy should be 
decided on their merits as such and not in accordance 
with governmental politics. If legislatures and minor 
deliberative bodies would settle policies in accord with 
the independent solution of every question presented, 
each question thoroughly considered by those called 
upon to decide, then we might attain a higher degree of 
statesmanship, and eliminate political scheming. On the 
other hand, in nearlv all movements of public bodies a 
few makers of public sentiment lead. The superinten- 
dent then, state or county, should be able strongly to 
advocate his educational policies, and on these policies 
and their results should be judged, when he has been 
given opportunity to try them out. If state and county 
superintendents should be “in politics” to such an extent 
that a change would be made every time the political 
complexion of state or county changed, it would entail 
needless cost, and men poorly prepared might seek such 
offices as a reward for party service. Such a superinten- 
dent would naturally desire subordinates of his own 
party, and so it would extend down the whole educa- 
tional line. Every time Fortune turned the political 
wheel the effect would be chaotic. Men should be 
sought for these positions because of their professional 
standing, because of their experience, because of their 
ability without regard to their party affiliations. It 
should be the same with teachers. Corporations, trusts, 
and large business concerns seldom change heads of de- 
partments and clerks unless for lack of fitness or for 
promotion. 

The efficiency of our educational system requires a 
reasonable certainty of tenure of office. Let the educa- 
tion wagon go over one road long enough to make a 
comfortable rut; then if a hill needs cutting down here 
or a part of the road needs straightening there or a val- 
ley must be filled, the necessary changes may be made 
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without making the whole journey harder. Sometimes 
systems need to be let alone rather than to be tinkered. 
If a piece of machinery is running well and doing its 
proper work, it better be let alone than to be tampered 
with by some one who does not understand the machin- 
ery or its purpose. : 

Salaries are often not adequate to the position occu- 
pied bv the superintendent. He cannot practice some 
of the economies that might be by other men in other 
positions. He must be properly equipped to meet all 
comers with whom he has to deal. He has probably in- 
vested more time and money in preparation for his pro- 
fession than most teachers, and he is the servant of the 
schools, the people, the school board, and the govern- 
ment. As such his duties are multitudinous. He should 
be placed beyond the necessity of worrying over finances, 
present or future. 

Is there any line of educational work that a superin- 
tendent does not have to do? Must he not both direct 
and serve? He must direct his teachers; he must serve 
the people and the school board, and in most cases ad- 
minister the financial atfairs of the schools with econ- 
omy, and yet not permit the efficiency of the schools to 
be impaired. 

A superintendent should be as well educated as any of 
his teachers, many of whom may be college graduates. 
A college training is therefore very desirable if not in- 
dispensable. The same may be said of the normal school 
training. The normal school is young compared with 
the college, and has not reached that state of indepen- 
dence where it can demand admission qualifications for 
students equal to those of the college. If I were to 
choose between the two, | would take the college course. 
fhe more business experience a superintendent has had 
the better, and a certain amount would seem indispen- 
sable for the best results. In fact a superintendent must 
be an all-round man. 

Attainments, training, and experience being equal in 
case of two men, the local man, if he is liberal-minded 
and progressive, would probably be the better. He 
would understand the needs of the community, as well as 
its temperament, and changes in the school system could 
be introduced without too much jar. His certificate. 
should be, after he is known to possess the above quali- 
fications, that he is a man of right motives and that he 
has been reasonably successful in their promotion. 

The superintendent should judge of the qualifications 
of teachers and recommend them to school boards. If 
a teacher does not do the work required he should place 
facts before the school board for their consideration. 

In the selection of school sites, being more intimate 
with school matters-than almost any one else in the city,. 
the superintendent’s opinion should certainly have as. 
much weight as that of members of a committee ap- 
pointed from the ordinary city government. In the se- 
lection of school plans there would seldom be any one 
better able to judge than the superintendent. The su- 
perintendent is more familiar with the entire course than: 
any one else. He knows best how a given text-book 
correlates with the rest of the course, and after consulta- 
tion with the teachers he should select the text-book. 


F. R. BARNEs, 
Richland County, North Dakota. 

1. I do not think that thus far North Dakota has. 
been unfortunate in its state superintendents,—they have- 
all been in politics, perforce. 

2. It would seem, too, that, so far, the county which. 
I serve has secured county superintendents who have 
ranked up well in ability and devotion as compared with 
the men, and the progress, educationally in other ways 
in this vicinity. 
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8. Locally, it might be wise to have a county board 
of education elected, of five men, whose duty it would be 
to secure a county superintendent, with deputies for each 
100 or fifty schools to act as supervisors, these to be se- 
lected by him, the board to give preference in its selec- 
tions to those acquainted with local conditions, but not 
be bound to observe this limitation. 

4. On account of the fact that it often takes two or 
three years in a large county for a superintendent to be- 
come well acquainted with the geography, at first hand, 
of his schools and districts, and to learn the peculiar 
preferences, limitations, and needs of each one, espe- 
cially among foreigners, there is a sense in which, when 
the people get a good superintendent, they cannot keep 
him too long. The longer he works there, normally, 
the better he should do. Because too many people are 
actuated by whims, likes, and dislikes, are often captious, 
and are influenced in their votes mainly by party lines, 
because many accept in toto campaign stories which are 
nossibly entirely baseless. are capricious and without a 
feeling of much responsibility for the consequences, be- 
cause they often vote for the man whom they know or 
have met in preference to a bare series of letters, in 
type on the ticket, which for them do not stand for a 
personality, reasons exist for feeling that a wise tenure 
of office cannot well he secured if the office is political. 

§. On account of the pitfalls and uncertainties of poli- 
tics, the salaries are none too laree. Teachers’ wages 
are too low.—much so. On the other hand much of the 
service rendered by teachers is much too low in. grade. 
Girls should receive from $60 to $80 ner month. but for 
trained good professional service: Men: should receive 
$195. This would be for country school work. 

6. A superintendent should be principally an adminis- 
trative expert, but he should have inspectors or super- 
visors whose chief duty it would be to tone un the pro- 
fessional work of the schools. As between the profes- 
sionally acute supervisor without “horse sense” and the 
men with it but lacking in professional abilitv. T should 
consider that the schools would be better looked after 
by the latter. 

7. A college training is by no means indispensable. 
Some normal training is more to the purpose. as almost 
all of the county superintendent’s work is with countrv 
grade schools. On account of the numerous adminis- 
trative items of his work, a business experience is almost 
indispensable as a preparation for office system. getting 
to the point of things and\treating all people fairly. 

8. Other things being equal, the local man is most 
desirable. 

9. The certificate should be of the two or three high- 
est grades. 

10. The superintendent should be sole judge under 
the law of a teacher’s qualifications. Let the district 
boards hire’ them,—or, if they neglect. unduly, or refuse, 
let the superintendent. He should revoke their certifi- 
cates, or cause their discharge, only upon most serious 
offences, the facts of which are well established. His 
approval should be secured, subject to appeal to the 
state superintendent, in selection of school sites, and of 
school plans, and text-books. 


Howarp A. Gass, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


In my opinion, it is a misfortune to, have the state and 
county superintendencies in politics if these offices are 
to be filled by politicians. These offices are professional 
and administrative, and should be filled by professional 
and administrative experts. That they are not always 
so filled must be admitted, but there is no help for this 
under the elective system. So long as the officers are 
elected by political parties, the offices will be filled by 
persons holding the political views of the party electing 
them. This is not bad unless the officers selected ad- 
minister their duties with a political bias or are incom- 
petent, either or both of which calamities may befall, 
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but which, to the credit of the American people, be it 
said, rarely does. It is, perhaps, just as well to trust 
the people in these matters. They are to be served, 
they pay for the service, and if it is bad they suffer, 
They can correct the error when the time comes to re- 
elect by choosing another; or if the service has been 
satisfactory they can and should give their approval by 
selecting such officer for another term or terms if his 
services continue to be satisfactory. 

It would not help greatlv to have these officers ap- 
pointed, since there would be no guarantee that the ap- 
pointing nower would not be swayed or biased by politi- 
cal considerations, the same as are the people in their 
party organizations. The temontation to reward friends 
and punish enemies, to build up an organization to 
strengthen one’s self or party, and to weaken and defeat 
the opposition, would be ever present, and would all too 
frequently determine the action of the appointing power. 
Reappointment would as likely depend unon satisfactory 
party service as upon efficient professional service. 

Tenure of office is always desirable when the service 
is efficient and satisfactory, but it is not always possible. 
Tt is not at all certain under the elective system, nor is 
it always nossible under the appointive system. Public 
sentiment has much to do with the tenure of office both 
in election and appointment. 

As a rule, the salaries of stnerintendents. both state 
and county, are-inadequate. They are probably high 
enough in comparison to teachers’ salaries, but all are 
too low. Superintendents are. or should be, educational 
experts, both professional and administrative, and as 
such are entitled to salaries adequate to the ability re- 
quired and the service rendered. These officials could 
command much larger salaries in almost any other vo- 
cation. 

Neither college nor normal school training, or busi- 
ness experience are dispensable. but all are very neces- 
sary. A local man is most desirable for superintendent 
—a county man for the county, a state man for the state. 
Such men, if qualified, and none other should be se- 
lected, are more apt to know the needs of the people, 
will sympathize with them and render more acceptable 
service than an “outside man.” Such officer should hold 
a certificate equal to or better than the best required of 
the teachers coming under his direction. In the selec- 
tion and removing of teachers, etc., the superintendent's 
duties should be only advisory. 


W. Ep. MILiar, 
Charleston, Ill. 

1 and 2. No. 3. Public opinion should be sensitive. 
Many persons who hold appointive offices do things that 
the public would not tolerate. 4. No. 5. Yes. 6. (a) 
It doesn’t hurt him. (b) Yes. 7. (a) Yes—with rare 
exceptions. (c) Yes. 8 Outside. 9. Maturity of de- 
velopment. 10. Absolute. 


CLarENcE H. Dempsey, 
Malden, Mass. 

6. A city superintendent should be first a professional 
expert of broad training and with practical experience 
in teaching and school management. The complexity of 
modern education and the problems constantly arising 
demand both keen analysis and accurate judgment as to 
the relative merit and proportional value of different 
phases of school work. Naturally a superintendent 
without administrative ability is seriously crippled in 
his work, and he should endeavor by study and in his 
work to secure the highest personal efficiency in this 
particular. Administrative ability, however, can be se- 
cured by experience in the field more readily than pro- 
fessional skill. 

7. If a superintendent cannot, in preparation for his 
work, have collegiate and normal school training and 
business experience, he should have without question 
generous college training with emphasis upon educa- 
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tional courses. Some degree of actual schoolroom ex- 
perience is undeniably essential as a safeguard and cor- 
rective against impractical theories. — 

8. In general an outside man is preferable. 

10. The responsibility for selecting and removing 
teachers should be placed upon the superintendent, inas- 
much as he is the one upon whom the responsibility for 
the conduct of the schools rests. The responsibility for 
the selection of school sites and school plans should not 
rest upon him, beyond seeking his criticism and advice, 
and this would be of value in proportion to his special 
knowledge in any instance. The school board by nature 
residents of more permanent character should after 
careful investigation and consultation with the superin- 
tendent, the architect, and others interested, pass upon 
the matters of school buildings and locations. 
books ought to be left to the superintendent and the 
principals for recommendation with final veto power by 
the school board. 


F. J. Sperry, 
Mankato, Minn. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. A change in human nature is the only 
sure way. Appaintment, either by boards or individuals, 
does not solve it. 4. (a and b) Yes. (c) I think so un- 
der a sort of civil service system. 5. (a) No. (b) Not 
too high when one considers the greater responsibility 
and greater expense. 6. Professional first, then, if pos- 
sible, administrative. 7. Depends on the man. 8. De- 
pends on the community. 9. At least the equivalent of 
three years’ work above high school. 10. (a) A free 
hand in selection of teachers, then held responsible for 
them. (c) None. (d) Advisory. (e) His recommen- 
dation should be followed, under reasonable restrictions. 


Frep L. SHaw, 
Beadle County, South Dakota. 


Is it a misfortune to have state superintendencies in 
politics? The question has been much discussed. 
Frankly, I do not think it makes any material difference. 
I believe those state superintendents who are appointed 
by boards of regents or otherwise will not average any 
better than those who are elected by the people. Quali- 
fications and requirements may be put so high as to ex- 
clude incompetent and unworthy applicants from enter- 
ing the race. It is certainly a great misfortune to let 
political factions bias the choice of state superintendent. 
It is also a mistake to let personal prejudice or favor do 
so, as is often the case with boards of education. If the 
term politics were not misapplied and misconstrued, and 
the practice of politics abused, then nothing better could 
happen to the state superintendencies than to be gov- 
erned by politics. Politics should not mean partisan- 
ship. The same applies to county superintendencies, 
only since the county superintendent comes more closely 
in contact with the people who elect him, there is less 
need of reform in this direction. 

How to do away with political partisanship in the se- 
lection of superintendents has never yet been demon- 
strated; to put the power of selection in the hands of a 
board, or to hold the election at a time distinct from 
the regular election has not materially improved condi- 
tions. I think the question is gradually settling itself 
through education. The people are not drawing the 
party lines as strictly as they used too; very few people 
out west now vote the straight ticket. The best man is 
what they are looking for, and before long the slate, 
either in the primaries or general election, will be a 
thing of the past. 

Tenure of office is desirable as long as the incumbent 
is progressing. In many parts of the union it has been 
achieved where the office was elective every two years; 
but in some states there is a four-year limit which to my 
mind should be removed. The fact that most county 
and state superintendents hold the office for the maxi- 
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mum time allowed goes to prove that if the time limit 
were removed their tenure of office would continue as 
long as their service was efficient. 

As a rule the salaries are inadequate where they are 
fixed by statute. In comparison with the salaries of city 
superintendents the salaries of county and state superin- 
tendents are too low; in comparison with teachers’ 
salaries they are fairly just, but both are very much too 
low. In South Dakota very little advance in salary has 
been made except in the matter of city superintendents, 
whose salaries have been doubled in the last ten years, 
while that of the common teacher in the city schools 
has only been increased ten per cent. The wages of the 
rural teachers has increased twenty-five per cent., while 
the law regarding the salary of the county superintend- 
ent remains the same. 

In my opinion the county and state superintendents 
Should be administrative experts, as their work is too ex- 
tensive to be professional. They should, however, have 
the services of one or more professional men whose 
business it should be to report on the condition of the 
schools from a professional standpoint and recommend 
such improvements as they deem most expedient. 

I do not consider college or normal school training as 
absolutely indispensable, but a good broad education is. 
College and normal school training would prove of little 
use without a good sound business ability. The chances 
are in favor of a college or normal school man, but 
many are successful without such training. 

Other conditions being equal, I think the local man 1s 
desirable for the reason that he is more likely to have at 
heart the welfare of the county and state. He is more 
likely to understand the conditions in which he must 
work. Of the men equally qualified in scholarship, bust- 
ness ability, honesty, and experience, I would choose the 
local man because of his familiarity with local conditions 
which the other man could only find out by experience. 
A state certificate should be required in this state which 
would necessitate a good scholarship and also success- 
ful experience, whereas now the office may be sought by 
inexperienced and not very well educated persons. 

In the matter of selecting teachers I consider that the 
superintendent’s approval should be necessary. In re- 
moving teachers his powers should be limited, so as to 
give no chance for the exercise of personal enmity. In 
regard to the selection of school sites he should have 
no voice beyond that of any other interested party. 
Plans of schoolhouses should be approved by the state 
superintendent except in states where there is a board 
whose duty it is to approve plans for schoolhouses and 
other public buildings.. 

In the selection of text-books he should have a voice, 
but this power must also be limited by a board which 
largely represents the professional talent of the county 
and state. The county superintendent’s recommenda- 
tion counts for everything in this state in the matter of 
the adoption of text-books. 


ALBERT W. VARNEY, 
Bennington, Vt. 


1 and 2. Yes. 3. Give it up. 4. (a) Perhaps. (b) 
Hardly. (c) No. 5. None too high in Vermont, but 
teachers’ salaries are not relatively as high. 6. Both. 
7. More depends on the man. 8. Outside man. 9. State 
control. 10. Should nominate teachers, and board con- 
firm; should not have power of removal, it should rest 
with boatd; should have nothing to do with school sites; 
advisory power in selection of school plans; absolute 
power in selection of school texts. 


~ 


CHARLES O. WILLIAMS, 


Richmond, Ind. 
1. No. 2. Yes, 4. (a) Yes. (b) No. 5. (a) No. 
(b) Too low. 6. (b) Yes. 7. (a) No. (b) Yes. (c) 
Yes. 8 Local. 9. Equal to highest grade of school 


10, All in each case. 
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RECREATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 


BY HENRY S- CURTIS, PH- D- 


Every summer school must soon plan its 
recreation as carefully as it does its courses, and 
the school that has little to offer will be greatly 
handicapped. 

Summer schools, summer conferences, Chau- 
tauquas, and summer resorts have sprung up 
everywhere during the last decade. An increas- 
ing number of people are taking a summer vaca- 
tion, and summer study seems to be equally popu- 
lar. The majority of those who are attending 
the summer schools are teachers. They need a 
vacation no less than study; they need to throw 
off the nervous strain of teaching; and plenty of 
exercise to counteract the effect of a sedentary 
and underplayed year. Their lives have been 
lived too largely in books. A nervous teacher 
makes a nervous school, There is no other 
knowledge that the small boy respects quite so 
much as knowledge of baseball, and it is far bet- 
ter for young children to be under a wholesome, 
sweet-tempered woman, with a personality that 
pleases and compels, and with some knowledge 
of life and people at first hand, even if she has 
much ignorance of the history of education, 
psychology, and even methods, than it is for them 
to be under an anaemic and ascetic Ph. D., with 
all the scholastic achievements conceivable. 
The personality is as important as the subjects 
taught, and school is not all of life or education. 

There are many teachers who cannot stand a 
summer of undiluted study on top of a year of 
hard work, but even if they could, is it worth 
while? Book learning is not more valuable in 
life or school than travel and a larger social ex- 
perience. Child study that is learned out of a 
book is not more valuable than the child knowl- 
edge and sympathy that comes from playing with 
and loving children. Professors of psychology 
are not better judges of men and women than 
society and political leaders. The strength of 
personality and the freshness of interest that 
comes from a varied experience is apt to count 
for quite as much with small children as any 
methods thus far devised, not that methods are 
not valuable. The weakness of the teacher class 
as a whole is not so much that they have studied 
too little, as that they have lived too little. The 
ideal summer school for teachers would give an 
opportunity aside from the study for the widest 
kind of social life and the most varied experiences. 
It should combine the summer resort with the 
summer school. ; 

In an attempt to meet this need, a recreation 
plan, which called for daily play, week-end excur- 
sions, and certain special parties, was launched 
at the University of Utah at its summer session, 
1911. 

A number of playground balls, volley balls, and 
croquet sets were purchased, and the university 
offered the use of its front lawns for the play. A 
member of the playground class was placed in 


charge each afternoon, with instructions to see 
that the necessary equipment was in place at the 
appointed time. He was also to give such coach- 
ing as was required in playing the games. These 
were, however, first explained to the whole school 
in chapel. All the students were told of the pro- 
posed plan, and urged to participate. The play 
hours were from five to six every day, and from 
seven to eight on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day. On Tuesday and Thursday there was a 
story hour in charge of the department of elo- 
cution, There were sometimes as many as 250 
in attendance. There were from two to. eight 
teams of playground ball nearly every evening, 
and ofttimes two or three games of croquet and 
one or two games of volley ball. It was planned 
to lay especial emphasis on volley. ball and tether 
ball, but a sufficient equipment could not be se- 
cured, and there was no suitable place for volley 
ball. 

Evidently this was no very great achievement, 
but it must be remembered that what there was 
was built up from nothing, that scarcely one of 
these teachers had ever played either volley ball 
or playground ball, and that many came to look 
on and so learned the games they did not play. 

There were excursions every Saturday to 
points of interest in the neighborhood as origi- 
nally planned, and a sunset party at the “U,” the 
great university initial, which is located on the 
mountain side about a mile and a half above the 
university. The evening of the “U” party was 
stormy. At the time set for starting there were 
vivid flashes of lightning, loud peals of thunder, 
and the wind was blowing a gale. As “U” is 
quite unprotected on the mountain side, it seemed 
as though no one would care to go; nevertheless, 
by a quarter of eight there were fully 300 students 
and professors present, surrounding and _ filling 
the lower half of the great letter. The depart- 
ment Of musi¢e sent a bugler, who led in a series 
of college and other songs, in which the students 
joined heartily whenever they knew the 
words. One of the students pointed out 
from this point of vantage the places of 
interest in and about the city, and another’re- 
cited the story of the coming of the pioneers to 
the valley, and their struggle with the desert and 
the crickets which devoured their first crops. 
Just before sunset the sky cleared off, giving most 
wonderful lights and shadows over the valley, and 
the splendid vision of the sun setting over the 
spire of the temple in the waters of the Great Salt 
lake. The company kept their seats while the 
shadows climbed slowly up the mountains at the 
back, until the golden glow of the retiring sun 
rested on the snows of the twin peaks alone. But 
when the last rays glanced off from the icy sum- 
mit onto the clouds above, and the full moon 
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SUPERVISION SYMPOSIUM. 


Convincing conclusions are to be drawn from 
the symposium on supervision which has been ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Education. And they 
are worth noting, for they are taken from the 
opinions of representative superintendents. The 
questionnaire was sent alike to state, county, 
city, town, and rural superintendents. The 
replies have béen better than could have been 
expected. It was hoped that there would be 
enough to make up the entire special supervision 
number. As it is, not only that issue was filled, 
but we have been continuing the symposium for 
the following two issues, and there are still some 
unpublished. The problem of editing so much 
material was not an easy one. All sections of the 
country have been represented, and all grades of 
superintendencies have been represented. Such a 
mass of opinion from those who are at work in 
supetvision’ and who intend to make it their life 
work cannot but show what the profession con- 
siders its salient problems. 

The first three questions related to the desira- 
bility of a close connection between state or 
county superintendents and politics. Is it a mis- 
fortune to have these offices in politics, and if so, 
what is the “way out’’? 

Of the 115 whose replies have already been 
printed, some sixty-two were of the opinion that 
it was a decided misfortune to have superin- 
tendencies in any way subject to political influ- 
ences. Nine did not consider it a misfortune. 
Some hoped that politics might be reformed, and 
in such an ideal democracy superintendents of 
schools would be properly dependent on the will 
of the people. Others held that a worthy super- 
intendent should be able to make his influence felt 
among politicians of the day. To those not 
answering, the question evidently seemed one of 
mere speculation. On the whole there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that considerable injury is 
wrought by political interference, and more in the 
county than in the state office. The word from 
Philadelphia embodies the general feeling: “If, 
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however, by being in politics is meant being inter- 
ested in the true political welfare of the state, then 
the whole trend of educational affairs toward 
fitting pupils for effective social and civil life would 
seem to demand on the part of the state superin- 
tendent sufficient interest in politics to be able to 
plan and carry out the kind of instruction that in 
his enlightened judgment will conduce to these 
ends.” 
As to the way out, many see none. “There 
is no way out of politics in a republic.” The ma- 
jority who see a possible solution suggest that 
state superintendents be appointed by the state 
board of education or regents, and that county 
superintendencies be likewise appointive offices 
with candidates fulfilling strict professional re- 
quirements. But few were hopeful of keeping 
politics out of the county appointments. 
- Tenure of office seems to have been considered 
a less vital question. Of the seventy-two answer- 
ing this question, fifty-three felt that the superin- 
tendent should feel some sense of security in his 
office, and that tenure of office is one of the chief 
factors of successful work. Eight were doubtful, 
and seven saw no necessity for permanent tenure, 
and saw a real danger of stagnation under such 
a system. Most suggested a longer term than 
at present, with three or four years as the mini- 
mum. Only one-half of those who considered 
tenure of office desirable thought that it was feasi- 
ble. On the third subdivision of this question 
the verdict was, as might have been expected, al- 
most unanimous that tenure of office cannot be 
achieved if the office is political. 

_ Many were too modest to state their opinion 
on the adequacy of superintendents’ salaries. 
Fifty-eight, however, came out with their firm 
conviction that salaries are too low. Four only 
considered the salaries adequate, an opinion which 
was possibly due to happy local conditions. In 
comparison to the teachers’ salaries, about twice 
as many of those replying considered them low as 
considered them too high. The greater compara- 
tive demands on the superintendents’ salaries were 
brought out by many. Ten thought that they 
were about on a par. Almost every reply be- 
moaned the pitiful state of teachers’ wages. 

Should a superintendent be a professional ex- 
pert? Should a superintendent be an administra- 
tive expert? That he should be both to a certain 
degree was the opinion of about sixty, with 
twenty-one of these thinking that he should be 
more of an administrative expert and nineteen 
that he should be more of a professional .expert. 
A very few thought that he need be neither. 

As to training there were few who considered 
either college, normal, or business training indis- 
pensable for a successful career as a superintend- 
ent. All, however, felt that one or the other, or 
all, were most desirable. More than twenty were 
sure that a college training was hardly necessary, 
while almost thirty considered it quite necessary. 
Many felt that a normal school training was the 
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least that could be expected of a candidate. 
About half as many thought a business training 
indispensable as thought it necessary. There 
seemed to be a wholesome feeling among all that 
more depends on the man than where he gets his 
training, but that a college training is a wonderful 
help. 

One of the questions was considered irrelevant 
by a large number, namely: Is a local man or an 
outside man most desirable? Thirty, however, 
saw distinct advantages in choosing an outside 
man. Twenty were contrary minded. Again, 
there was a general wholesome feeling that it is 
the business of the board to select the most prom- 
ising candidate, whether he be from within or 
without the city, county, or state. 

The question of certification was definitely 
answered in most replies. The highest grade of 
certificate required of teachers, the highest offered 
by the state, or special high certificates for super- 
intendents were among the requirements pro- 
posed by the greatest number. Few recom- 
mended maximum and minimum requirements. 
Four felt that no certificate should be required, 
and with them perhaps should be classed the 
twenty odd who felt that the certificate should be 
one showing good character, high ideals, and good 
judgment as shown by past experience. 

In the question of appointing and removing 
teachers the feeling was general that the superin- 
tendent’s wishes should count for much. Ten 
suggested that the superintendent should have the 
appointing power with a nominal approval only 
of the board. Thirty were certain that full power 
should rest with the superintendent, but.a few 
more felt that he should in some way consult the 
board. 

In removals it was generally said that the super- 
intendent’s powers should be advisory, but that 
the teacher should have appeal to the board or 
the board should pass on her case at the time of 
suggested removal by the principal. 

As to school sites the feeling was general, but 
not so strong, that the superintendent should have 
some advisory power. Eleven only thought that 
he should have all. Five thought that he should 
have none. 

In the selection of school plans the opinions 
were much the same as in the selection of sites. 

The important issue on the selection of text- 
books shows a great difference of views. There 
seems to be a general sentiment running through 
all the answers that as in the case of teachers the 
head of the school system should have great in- 
fluence if not real power. In determining the 
composition of the teaching force and the kind of 
texts to be studied the superintendent should have 
large opportunity and responsibility. In the se- 


lection of property of a permanent nature—school 
sites and buildings—his influence should be less 
than that of the local board. 
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In reading the replies as a whole, one is im- 
pressed by the general tone of cheerfulness and 
optimism, considering the fact that the questions 
were of a nature to beg answers expressing dis- 
satisfaction with present conditions and methods. 
True, there is an almost unanimous opinion of 
regret that political interference handicapped the 
effectiveness. of the superintendents’ work and 
that salaries are low. But aside from these two 
points, the sentiment seems to be that no condi- 
tions are so unfortunate but that an earnest, capa- 
ble superintendent can rise above them and make 
his influence felt and his work effective. 

Whatever are the unfortunate conditions that 
do now exist, they will become fewer every year. 
American superintendents, through their noble 
work, are becoming a real power in the country, 
and it is inevitable that they will create a public 
sentiment which will be of immense value to them- 
selves and to the schools, 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE. 


A young man who has graduated from normal 
school or college with the intention of teaching 
has made a good beginning. But it is nothing 
more than a beginning. Complete training is im- 
possible before active service begins, because 
there must be a basis of experience. Further, 
teaching is as progressive a profession as any, 
and the teacher, like the physician, must be con- 
tinually studying and going forward, else he will 
be behind the times and become inefficient. 

It is for this reason that there are so many 
agencies for the improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice. Since 1839, when Henry Barnard gathered 
twenty-six young men and taught them, by able 
lectures and observations, in the public schools 
of Hartford, the teachers’ institute has been an 
agency of great importance. The institute and 
the normal school have developed side by side. 
At present the institute is losing prestige, due, 
perhaps, to the galaxy of new improvement agen- 
cies. 

Summer schools in colleges and normal schools, 
university extension courses, correspondence 
courses, local and state teachers’ conventions, 
visiting days, reading circles, and sabbatical years 
are offered now. The teacher must take advan- 
tage of some one, two, or three of these if she is 
to be prepared for her work. And the reading 
of educational literature is no small part of the 
preparation of the -teacher. 

These different agencies for the improvement 
of teachers in service have been historically and 
critically studied by Professor William Carl 
Reudiger of the Teachers’ College of George 
Washington University. His study is embodied 
in a monograph published as Bulletin 1911, num- 
ber 3, of the United States Bureau of Education. 
It is a duty of state, county, and city superin- 
tendents, and all administrative officers, to study 
this bulletin. It is their duty to suggest and pro- 
vide the best agencies for the improvement of 
their teachers. 
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GREAT PROGRESS. 

Much greater progress was made in education 
in the United States during the past ten years 
than in any previous decade in the country’s his- 
tory. A study of this development, just com- 
pleted by the bureau of education, shows that 
during the years 1900 to 1910 the annual income 
of the public schools has been nearly doubled, 
having increased from $220,000,000 to $425,- 
000,000, while annual appropriations to normal 
school for the training of teachers has grown 
from $2,765,000 to $6,620,000. The value of pub- 
lic school property in 1900 was $550,000,000;° in 
1910 it was more than a billion dollars. The total 
of public school teachers increased from 423,000 
to 512,000. Salaries of teachers, also, are larger 
than ten years ago, the average salary of male 
teachers now being $65 a month, as compared 
with $46.50 in 1900, and those of women from $34 
a month to $52. 


NORMAL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


The teachers’ college is succeeding the state 
normal school all along the line. When the uni- 
versities began putting in their teachers’ colleges, 
it was inevitable that the best normal schools 
would put in a college course and become teach- 
ers’ colleges. There is no use in arguing the 
case. It is not a question of what ought to be, 
but of what is going to be. 

The normal schools have been the teacher prep- 
aration institutions for more than half a century, 
and it was not human that they should quietly 
submit to being relegated to the preparation of 
rural and elementary teachers. 

The public has been educated to look upon the 
normal schools as ‘the teacher training schools. 
Of course, the universities will continue their de- 
partments of education, but they will have the 
liveliest kind of competition all along the line from 
the normal teachers’ colleges. Unless all signs 
fail, this will eventuate in every state in the union. 
Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, New York, and In- 
diana have fully-equipped teachers’ colleges, and 
several other states like Illinois and Missouri 
have the substance, and are really teachers’ col- 
leges. It is beyond the standpoint of argument 
in some states, and it might just as well be ac- 
cepted as the liveliest kind of rivalry from this 
time on. 


HALF-BAKED REPORTS. 

The press has given considerable notice to 
some statistics of the new division of the Boston 
health department—the division of school hy- 
giene. Dr. Gallivan, who is at the head of this 
. division, has objected to this use of his figures on 
defective children. The investigation is only 
three months old, and in no way near completion. 
It is unjust to the investigation, to the schools, 
and to the children to pick out any startling sta- 
tistics as they come along, for a large perspective 
is well-nigh an impossibility. 

In the New York public school inquiry Profes- 
sor Hanus has refused to give out “half-baked re- 
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ports.” It is wise to remember that the meal will 
be most satisfactory when we are patient waiters. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Approaching its fortieth year “the champion 
and defender of animal rights” has clothed itself 
in a new dress. Our Dumb Animals has never 
been self-sustaining, and this change in style— 
heavy covers, in four colors, coated stock, new 
monotype, and other improvements—is not to 
change its admirable policy and to make it a 
commercial enterprise. The idea is rather to 
make it so attractive that its list of readers may 
greatly increase and its mission of a messenger 
and a herald for the great cause will be propor- 
tionately furthered. 


A member of the new board of education of the 
New Pittsburg, speaking to 500 members of the 
Pittsburg Retirement Fund, said: “The board of 
education proposes to be a teachers’ protective 
association.”’ This is a noble ambition for a new 
board of education.” 


It is none too early to think of the spring days 
—Bird Day, Arbor Day, Patriots’ Day, Peace 
Day, Flag Day, Clean-up Day, Mothers’ Day, 
Fathers’ Day, and some more. 


Unless all signs fail, the Fairchild committee 
will render the cause of education the greatest ser- 
vice of any committee ever appointed by the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 


Here is a relatively new regulation which is al- 
ready general, and should be universal: “No jani- 
tor (or other person) shall use tobacco in any form 
on the school premises.” 


Colleges may as well face the fact that they 
must radically modify their entrance requirements 
or they will soon be denied the right to fix these 
standards. 


Our observation is that as human nature is it 
is usually much better to have three sizes of desks 
in a room than to have adjustable desks. 


Many teachers and principals tell us that if 
they could have but one, they would prefer the 
school nurse to the physician. 


The country now greatly needs patriotic citi- 
zens of the genuine type, and these the school can, 
and should, produce. 


The Continuation school is in no way antagonis- 
tic to the Public school. If it were its career 
would be short. 


We prefer “betterment” to “uplift.” It signifies 
something a little different and a little better. 


Massachusetts had the first anti-truancy law— 
1850—in the United States. 


Department of Superintendence, 
February 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


The Index for the year accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AGAIN THE WOOL TARIFF. 

The promised report of the tariff board was 
transmitted to Congress by the President on De- 
cember 20, with a message based on its conclu- 
sions. This marks the reopening of the question 
of the revision of the wool tariff, but under 
changed conditions, since Congress will have be- 
fore it as a basis for whatever éonclusions may be 
reached the results of this expert and unpreju- 
diced investigation. There will at least be no ex- 
cuse for a leap in the dark. The imminence of 
the presidential election, however, makes this an 
unfortunate time for taking up the question; for it 
is inevitable that quite as much attention should 
be paid to the political as to the economic aspects 
of the matter. The dominant consideration, it 
may be feared, will be, not what is best for the 
industries and for consumers, but what is most 
likely to make good campaign ammunition, 


CONGRESSIONAL ECONOMY. 


When the House passed the dollar-a-day pen- 
sion bill which, it is estimated, will.add from 
$35,000,000 to $75,000,000 annually to the pension 
roll, the House leaders promised that the extra 
outgo would be made up by economies elsewhere. 
The promise seems to have been soon forgotten, 
if one may judge from the approval voted in com- 
mittee for a public buildings bill, which, if enacted, 
will call for an outlay of from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
L00,000. Mr. Underwood, the House leader, went 
before the committee to protest against the bill, 
but he could persuade only two members of the 
committee to vote in accordance with his sugges- 
tions. The desire of the individual congressman 
to do something handsome for his district out- 
weighs all considerations of public policy, espe- 
cially on the eve of an election; and the fears 
which Mr. Underwood has expressed, that this 
Congress may prove to be the most lavish on 
record, seem to be well-grounded. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


Thanks to the prompt initiative of President 
Taft in communicating to the Russian govern- 
ment the intention of the United States to termi- 
nate the treaty of 1832 in order that an agreement 
more responsive to the present needs of the two 
countries may be arranged, the needlessly insult- 
ing and provocative Sulzer resolution died a 
natural death. The Senate, by a unanimous vote, 
adopted a resolution supporting the President's 
action. The existing treaty will therefore cease 
to be operative after January 1, 1913, and in the 
meantime a mutually satisfactory agreement can 
be framed to take its place. The long-standing 
grievances of American Jews, which have aroused 
such bitter resentment, will accordingly be reme- 
died, but by an orderly and friendly process in- 
stead of senseless vituperation, 


THE TRIAL OF THE PACKERS. 
The trial of the ten Chicago meat packers— 
the first important proceeding under the criminal 


provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law—is now 
well under way, and will be followed with intense 
interest. The government charges that this com- 
bination has for thirty years used the most power- 
ful system for fixing prices ever known, that “: has 
divided the country into districts and allotted the 
business to its members, and that it has used fines 
and forfeits to maintain its regulations. The 
opening speech by the United States district at- 
torney was full of bitter invective which promises 
an uncompromising prosecution. The United 
States supreme court having refused the appeal 
for a stay of proceedings, the case must go on to 
a conclusion in the criminal court. Meanwhile, 
the defendants are paying an unexpected penalty 
in their business relations, for the British govern- 
ment, in view of the proceedings, has barred them 
from all bids for army and navy contracts. 


THE CHINESE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The world’s interest has been centred the past 
week upon the peace conference at Shanghai, at 
which Secretary Wu Ting-Fang of the revolution- 
ary cabinet, with five associated delegates, and 
Tang Shao-Yi, representing. Premier Yuan Shi- 
Kai, also with five delegates, have been deliberat- 
ing upon terms of agreement between the warring 
parties in the Chinese empire. It is not too much 
to say that these dozen men have in their hands 
the destiny of the great empire. The fighting has 
for the most part ceased, A kind of armed truce 
prevails. If a satisfactory adjustment is reached 
and accepted in good faith, China will enter upon 
a career of peaceful industrial and political devel- 
opment such as could not have been even dreamed 
of five years ago. The assurance that the western 
powers will intervene promptly, if necessary, is a 
warning that anarchic conditions cannot be al- 
lowed to be carried too far. 


THE BRITISH INSURANCE BILL. 


It would almost seem as if the British House 
of Lords, depressed by the curtailment of its 


powers through the passage of the veto bill, were © 


now disposed to abdicate all its functions. Other- 
wise, it is hard to understand why it should have 
hurried along to a third and final reading, without 
attempt at amendment and almost without de- 
bate, the workmen’s insurance bill, for the intro- 
duction of which Chancellor Lloyd-George has 
been so vituperated. The bill supplements the 
existing old-age pensions law. It provides for 
the compulsory insurance of working men and 
women of various classes. Under this enactment, 
small weekly deductions will be made from the 
wages of about 9,200,000 men and 3,900,000 
women; their employers will be obliged to con- 
tribute a similar amount; and the state will make 
a contribution. From the sum thus realized will 
be provided medical relief, a life pension if the 
beneficiaries become permanently infirm, and an 
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RECREATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. ; 


(Continued from page 693.} 


peered through a chink upon the valley, the de- 
scent through fairyland to the university plateau 
was begun. 

The experience of the summer seemed to the 
authorities of the summer school to justify a 
somewhat larger venture into the field of recrea- 
tion for next year, and accordingly a plan for 
1912 has been drawn. ' 

Any one who has been about the country at all 
must realize that the development of recreational 
facilities is going on at a rapid rate. Recreation 
is coming to be a larger part of life than it has 
been in the past, and it is necessary for universi- 
ties to train their students to enjoy their leisure 
in ways that are not destructive of the individual 
and social welfare. All the signs seem to indicate 
that this is to continue. All over the country 
there is going on at present a tremendous devel- 
opment of steam and electric power, and this is 
putting at the command of every man the strength 
of a dozen horses. On the other hand, the effi- 
ciency movement is upon us and is showing how 
to accomplish three times as much with the ef- 
fort we have previously made. These two move- 
ments plainly mean that it will be possible to do 
the work of the world in less than half of the time 
it is now taking. . This surplus time will be 
largely spent of course in raising the standard of 
living and the creation of new wants; but it can 
scarcely fail to mean also greater leisure for all. 
We are coming to see that the real life of the 
spirit is lived largely in those moments when it is 
left to follow its own guidance untrameled by 
business or the necessities of a living; but it is 
also this period of leisure in which the drunkard 
and the libertine and the gambler find their op- 
portunity. The time has come for the schools 
and universities to promote a form of social life, 
a variety of recreation, that will be pursued after 
school days are over and that will not lead to dis- 
sipation, 

In Germany a curriculum of play has been in- 
troduced into most of the schools, and training in 


. play has become a part of the regular preparation 


of the teacher. It seemed to the authorities that 
they would be justified in putting in a course in 
games and actual play for not less than three 
periods a week on the same basis as other peda- 
gogic subjects, and asking the state board of edu- 
cation to give the same credit for it that they 
would for “methods” or the history of education. 

This step is justified by conditions. Most of 
the teachers showed by their practice that they 
did not know how and were not in the habit of 
playing games; and it is difficult to see how a 
teacher can keep in touch with childhood who 
does not play. The teachers need the recreation 
themselves as a relief from the toil of the day and 
the strain of the year, and they will psobably ac- 
complish as much or more in their studies, and 
there is scarcely anything that they will learn at a 
summer school that they are more likely to take 
back with them or that will be more appreciated 
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by-their, scholars than a few good games that are 
suitable for school yards. 

Besides the daily play, the plan for next sum- 
mer calls for week-end camps in one of the ad- 
jacent canons, the organization of riding and 
mountain clubs, weekly excursions, and a play 
festival by the whole school. 

Most of these things will be innovations for a 
summer school, but it is believed that they are in 
line with the spirit of the times. The week-end 
camp should do much to add the advantages of 
the summer resort to the summer school. There 
are many beautiful locations in the neighbor- 
hood, and it is probable that the tents can be bor- 
rowed from the neighboring fort. The meals 
will offer an opportunity for practice to the stu- 
dents of domestic economy, and the outing a 
chance for the students of geology, botany, and 
birds to make collection and observations. The 
camp will offer a great allurement to the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs that are connected with the sum- 
mer school, and will give anyone who is weary 
from the week of toil the opportunity to throw 
off the strain and lead a_ simple life. sut the 
most important use of the camps will be in the 
formation of friendships. There is no other place 
where you get so near to another as when you 
sit down with him before a camp fire or when 
you co-operate with him or her in getting a picnic 
meal. There are few things if life that mean more 
to the spirit than friendship, and the camp is 
justified for social reasons alone._ 


In organizing the riding club the proposal is 
to lay out a schedule of horseback trips for each 
Saturday, to advertise these in the summer 
school announcement, and to make terms before- 
hand for the horses. These trips cannof fail to 
cost money, but should not be unduly expensive. 
There are many students in any Western uni- 
versity who are fond of riding, and a good-sized 
company can probably be gotten together on any 
pleasant Saturday. 

Probably no other city in America has so many 
fine mountain climbs within a short distance as 
Salt Lake City. It would seem as though both 
the recreation and the physical exercise of the 
university students should come largely from 
mountain climbing. I do not know that there is 
any university in America that has a real Alpine 
Club; but why should not many western univer- 
sities have one? 

Mountain climbing is one of the best forms of 
exercise, and it has the added advantage that the 
exercise is incidental to other advantages. You 
go out to study the rocks or birds or flowers, to 
see a sunset or to get a fine view, and you have the 
exercise thrown in. The constantly changing 
angle of ascent and descent call into play a suc- 
cession of different muscles, and the rarified air 
and the exercise stimulate the heart and lungs 
and the appetite. There is something in the mere 
elevation of a mountain peak that tends to an 
elevation of spirit. The mountain tops have ever 
been the home of the gods. The Greeks said 


that the air of the mountain top was nearer fire, 
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and he who breathed it drew in inspiration with it. 
Certainly, he who does not feel his pulse quicken 
when he comes out on a lofty mountain prom- 
ontory and looks down on a teeming valley is 
not made of the best kind of clay. To be above 
the realms of toil and business and look down 
upon them, to look over vast areas and realize 
that life, with all its hopes and aspirations, with its 
narrow views and petty meannesses, with its ab- 
sorption in details and its forgetfulness of the 
wonder and the beauty of the world, lies below, 
broadens the mental horizon as it does the physi- 
cal. It is as though one were looking down 
from another planet. He sees things in just rela- 
tions, and is able to weigh life and its values 
with a more even hand. ~The mountain top al- 
ways breeds idealism and poetry, the spirit of a 
liberal culture. 

Mountain climbing stands for hardihood and 
good fellowship. The mountaineers have re- 
peatedly conquered the lowlanders in the history 
of the world, an experience that has seldom been 
inverted. The mountaineers have furnished us 
our finest physical types. An old mountain 
climber, a charter member of the Sierra Club of 
California, has offered to outline a series of trips 
from the university, and himself to serve as guide 
to some. Most of these trips will have to be 
short ones and not overstrenuous, because there 
will not be time to get in training. But there 
should be a few good climbers in the number 
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who could attempt some of the higher peaks. 

This is an activity that might well be carried on 
through the school year by the university students. 
All of the students should be mountain climbers. 
But it would be fine if there might be a sort of 
varsity team, a Phi Beta Kappa fraternity of 
those who had accomplished some feat of daring 
and hardihood, who might constitute a real Al- 
pine Club. I cannot see how a university could 
set before its students a more wholesome ideal 
than such a company of cultured mountaineers. 
It should require daring, hardihood, companion- 
ableness, and physical efficiency. There should 
be an initiation on some difficult mountain peak. 
Membership in it should mean at once to every 
one a high type individual. We have athletic 
standards for school children, but we have no 
physical standards for men and women. What 
should one be able to do before he or she may go 
forth from the university as a perfect physical 
type to perpetuate the race? There is no answer. 
Young people always tend to live up to a standard 
set, and such a definite ideal is greatly needed. 
Such an Alpine club that. would set its require- 
ments fairly high and live up to them rigidly 
would do much for the student body. If such an 
organization were formed in a number of uni- 
versities, membership in it would mean no less, 
socially at least, than college graduation, and the 
student body would tend to raise itself rapidly to 
the level of its requirements. 


>> 


A SUGGESTION FOR MATHEMATICS.—(Il.) 


[This is the third and last installment of an article de- 
scribing the experimental course in arithmetic which 
was prepared and is: now being successfully tried by Su- 
perintendent G. M. Wilson and his exceptionally able 
corps of teachers in the Connersville, Indiana, schools.] 

Beginning with the seventh grade the work is 
more detailed, and has to do’ with bank and busi- 
ness methods; saving, loaning, and investing 
money; and figuring profits in different lines of 
business. The method of carrying out this work 
may be illustrated by a description of some work 
that is just being completed in the 8B grade. 
Each pupil in the room undertook to buy a lot 
and build a house. The pupils of the room were 
divided into groups according to the number of 
rows of seats in the room. Each group was given 
certain conditions. For instance, pupils in group 
1 were twenty-four years old, were paying $15 a 
month rent, were receiving a salary of $50 a 
month, and had $1,000 cash on hand. There were 
six groups all told, each differing a little from 
any of the others. The first work of a pupil was 
to select a suitable building lot. The pupil lo- 
cated the lot, ascertained the price, secured the 
general description, found out as to any delin- 
quent taxes or assessments, and then proceeded to 
consider that he had bought the lot. Deeds were 
brought into the class. Titles and recording of 
the deed were considered. The lot had to be 


paid for in cash. This meant that a pupil in group 
1 could not pay more than $1,000 for the lot. 


Having secured the lot, the pupil began to con- 
sider a plan for a house. This involved a num- 
ber of problems. “The class considered different 
plans of lighting, and cost of each,—lamps, gas, 
and electricity. They considered different plans 
of heating—stoves, warm-air furnace, and hot 
water. They figured the expense of bath. Al- 
most without exception pupils decided to have 
modern conveniences, including electricity and a 
self-ventilating system of heating. Each pupil 
was required to draw and submit a plan of a 
house, together with an estimate of the cost of 
building the same. There is no lack of interest, 
and I believe that there is instruction equal to 
that in any other line. 

As no pupil had enough money to pay for his 
house, it became necessary for him to borrow. 
In studying the question of borrowing money, 
the different groups were instructed to make in- 
quiry, some of banks, some of building and loan 
associations, and some of private parties. After 
the report was made each pupil was required to 
make arrangements some place for the necessary 
loan, in order to complete the building of his 
house. In securing the loan the property was 
mortgaged. Mortgage papers were brought to 
class and explained. Each pupil was required to 
show that his income was sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on his loan, provide for his family, and 
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make some payment toward reducing the princi- 
pal each year. 

As soon as construction began upon the house 
it was necessary to secure a fire insurance policy. 
This involved a study of property insurance. The 
amount wanted was determined, the rate was as- 
certained, and the premium computed. 

Since the pupil had gone into debt he was urged 
to protect his family by taking out life insurance. 
The amount was left largely to each pupil, but in 
no case was it less than the amount of his in- 
debtedness. This insured that in case of his 
death his family would have the property free 
from debt. The different groups were assigned 
to investigate different companies. A report was 
made on the New York Life, the Mutual Life of 
New York, the Equifable, the Aetna, etc. Only 
the simpler forms of policies were considered—the 
ordinary life, the twenty-payment life, and the 
twenty-year endowment. Most pupils took 
twenty-payment life policies. The work upon 
life insurance was necessarily made simple. 
There is no doubt, however, that the pupils ap- 
preciate the significance of life insurance as a pro- 
tection as well as an investment. The final step 
in this work was to complete the house and move 
in. This stops paying rent, and gives the enjoy- 
ment of a good home. 

This applied work for the 8B grade has been 
given more or less’in detail. There are several 
instructive things about it: First, one day a week 
for four and a half months is ample time to cover 
the work very thoroughly; second, this one day 
of each week upon practical problems has a won- 
derful reflex influence upon the’ routine and drill 
work of the other four days: 

There is a difficulty which must be removed in 
case a pupil fails to pass in his work. If the 
same work were repeated the second term the 
pupil would be compelled to cover the same field 
again. This difficulty is obviated by alternating 
the work from term to term. The second term 
this year the 8B work will be to buy a farm and 
go into the farmingw business. This work has been 
carried on heretofore, and is equally interest- 
ing and profitable. The details are as many and 
lengthy as those given in describing the work 
of buying a lot and building a house. 

The objective work of the 8A class has refer- 
ence to the choosing of an occupation, and in- 
cludes the figuring of profits in different lines of 
business. This has been a very helpful line of 
work. The time has usually permitted the class 
to complete another line of work closely related 
to this; that is, organizing a company. The di- 
rectors are chosen, the officers are elected, stock 
certificates are written, and the stocks and bonds 
of the company are issued. This term the 
“Twentieth Century Cement Company” is being 
organized, with a capital stock of $60,000. It so 
happens that a Cement Mixture Company is be- 
ing organized in the city at this time. This has 
beer. a great help, and the facts as to expendi- 
tures, output, profits, etc, have been based 
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largely upon the company that is actually being 
organized. 

One who has followed this discussion carefully 
will observe that the mechanical phases of the 
work are given about four-fifths of the time, and 
that the mechanical work is kept more or less dis- 
tinct from the practical phases of the work. In 
the upper grades, however, the work in percent- 
age, commission, etc., is more or less in the na- 
ture of thought work and related more closely to 
the line of applied work that is being carried. 
We think that we have hit upon a very fine divi- 
sion of the work. The results as shown by tests 
indicate an increased efficiency upon the part of 
our pupils which is very gratifying to the pupils 
and their parents as well as the teachers. 
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A HISTORY OF PUBLIC PERMANENT COM- 
MON SCHOOL FUNDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1795-1905. By Fletcher Harper Swift, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minnesota. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 493 pp. 

The enormity of funds which have been given to the 
cause of education in America is commonly recognized. 
From the earliest colonial days towns have made appro- 
priations for schools. The federal government has 
given bounteously, if unwisely. State governments fol- 
lowed suit. -And for the past generation private for- 
tunes have been most generously shared with the schools 
and colleges. It is strange, then, that so little attention 
has been paid by historians of education to this great 
factor in the development of school history. The dif- 
ficulty of securing accurate information respecting the 
funds may be one cause for this silence of the historians. 
Obviously a study such as Professor Swift has here 
made is welcomed. He has devoted this work to the 
study of public permanent common school funds, by 
which are meant funds the principal of which the state 
constitution or laws provide shall be kept permanently 
invested, and whose income alone, thefefore, can be used 
for the support of common schools. Part One is de- 
voted to a broad survey of the origin, management, loss, 
and effects of these funds. It is an account which is of 
interest to the general reader. Part Two contains a 
summary of the origin, condition in the year 1905, and 
administration of the fund or funds of each state and 
territory. It is designed for reference use. For six 
years Professor Swift labored to make his work accu- 
rate and complete. Correspondence was carried on 
with officials in every state; original documents have 
been examined wherever possible; in every case, with the 
exception of Pennsylvania, the state superintendent veri- 
fied the chapter on his state. It is hard to over- 
emphasize the value and importance of this book or the 
credit which is due its author. 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS. By George W. Evans, headmaster of 
Charlestown high school, Boston, Mass. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

The author of this thoughtful and suggestive treatise 
makes his plea for a different treatment of mathematical 
studies from that formerly followed. These are “‘mod- 
ern times” for pupils, he allows, and the vocational is 
being more intensely urged for them than the cultural. 
So he urges that teachers must adapt themselves to the 
newer demand, and treat their mathematical instructions 
from a different and more practical standpoint, so as to 
make them more serviceable,'‘perhaps more attractive to 
the pupils, many of whom will never go beyond the high 
school in their student life. To aid the teachers in what 
he deems a necessary change of method he deals with 
such subjects as “Equations and Their Use,” “Geometry 
as Algebraic Material,” “The Graphical Method,” “The 
Method of Limits,” ete. His treatment is terse rather 
than exhaustive, but in a style that is luminous and help- 
ful to any teacher who is looking for light on the best 
methods of presenting a subject which by its very nature 
is intricate and in some cases forbidding. To make the 
subject useful rather than speculative is the aim of the 
author, and in this he succeeds. 
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AMERICAN..HISTORY. By David Saville Muzzey, 
_ director of history in the Ethical Culture school, New 
York. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 662 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The object of this book is to present a lively and con- 
tinuous narrative of the political development of our 
country, by a clear statement of the social and economic 

roblems which have determined that development. 

hese problems are treated topically, and the temptation 
merely to mention or allude to a vast number of facts 
not vitally connected with them has been resolutely re- 
sisted. Details such as the circumstances attending each 
colonial plantation, the tactics and casualties of military 
campaigns, the careers of men of slight influence in high 
office, have been excluded in order that the topics of 
first-rate importance in our history might receive a clear 
and ample treatment. Among the special features of 
the book are its development of each topic regardless of 
such artificial chronological categories as presidential 
administrations, its full discussion of the federal power 
in connection with the constitution, its emphasis on_the 
westward-moving frontier as the most constant and po- 
tent force in our history, and its recognition of the influ- 
ence of economic factors on our sectional rivalries and 
political theories. Over one-third of the text is devoted 
to the political and economic history of the United States 
since the Civil war. The book is designed for the upper 
gtades of the high school, , 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS AND OTHER COLLECTIONS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. By Helen W. Henderson. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. Cloth. 82 illustrations. 383 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

This volume is the third one in the Art. Galleries of 
America Series. The books in this series are uniformly 
artistic with their beautifully decorated covers and many 
full-page duo-gravure plates. The series shows that we 
really have considerable art in our American cities. 
Philadelphia is fortunate in its exceptional collection of 
historical portraits, and it has other claims to be noticed 
as a centre of art. Miss Henderson confines her work 
here to a description of the more important public col- 
lections in that city. She proves herself a good critic 
and a vivid descriptive writer. 


BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. Compiled by 
John Bellows. Revised and enlarged by his son, Wil- 
oom Bellows. New York: Henry Holt & Co... Cloth. 

pp. 

The above is a new edition of Bellows’ French Dic- 
tionary, and it contains features that should add to its 
usefulness. The masculine and feminine genders are 
distinguished by entirely different types; the presence or 
absence of the liaison in French words is indicated by 
typographic signs; the French-English and English- 
French divisions of the dictionary are arranged con- 
currently on the same page; there are references to the 
number of the conjugation of each verb; figures show 
the equivalent measures or weights and their money 
values; the principal dates in French and English his- 
tory are tabulated; and there are translations of a num- 
ber of words and phrases which have appeared in no 
other dictionary. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH TEXTS. Edited by T. H. 
Bertenshaw. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. Price, elementary, 20 cents; intermediate, 25 
cents; advanced, 35 cents. 

This is a new series of French readers. “La Comete: 
Pourquoi Hunenbourg Ne Fut Pas Rendu,” by Erck- 
mann-Chatrain, is one of the elementary series, and 
“L’Attaque Du Moulin,” by Emile Zola, is one of the 
intermediate series. The characteristics of this series 
are the special arrangement of type to serve as a guide 
to pronunciation, and the clear, well-spaced type that is 
used throughout. Each volume contains’ vocabulary, 
notes, and exercises. 


SONGS BY THIRTY AMERICANS. Edited by Ru- 
pert Hughes. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
coo Pages xxv.+ 137. Price, paper, $1.50; cloth, 

50. 

This volume includes biographical sketches of the 
thirty Americans whose songs follow in the book. The 
authors include John P. Paine, Dudley Bock, Reginald 
De Koven, Ethel Burt Nevin, and other well-known 
composers. The songs are mainly for high voice, and 
have piano accompaniments well arranged. 
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AN AMERICAN IN GERMANY. By E. E. Patton, 
Yonkers, N. Y, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Limp 
cloth. 184 pp. ‘Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this little work presents it as an aid to 
those who have learned German from their book, but 
who upon their arrival in the native home of that lan- 
guage would find themselves quite incapable of carrying 
on even a simple conversation in that tongue. It is a 
finely arranged bit of work, with conversations in Eng- 
lish on one page and German on the opposite page. 
And these sample conversations are just such as the 
new arrival would find it necessary to use in a foreign 
land. There are forty-six of these in all, dealing with 
introductions, orders for meals, shopping, at the post- 
office, the theatre, the dinner table, letters, etc. The 
conception of the work is capital, bringing to many stu- 
dents and travelers just the hints and helps they require 
to make German oral as well as classical. It will meet 
a wide need. 

THE CIRCLE K; OR, FIGHTING FOR THE 
FLOCK. By Edwin L. Sabin. Illustrated by Rowe. 
sino York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price, 
Boys who have followed the adventures of Phil 

Macowan with the Bar B outfit through this series de- 
scriptive of real western ranch life will be interested to 
find that the Bar B’s have “gone into sheep.” The in- 
troduction of irrigation and consequent fencing off of 
the old range have ended the cattle business for them. 
The Circle K’s, as the Bar B’s are now called, soon mas- 
ter the ins and outs of sheep herding, and have time to 
give to such things as the pursuit and capture of some 
bad men, the shooting of coyotes and other pests, and 
the defence of the sheep by force against the cattle men 
who have posted “dead line” notices. Clarence Rowe 
has illustrated the text with a number of spirited and 
well executed drawings. 
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urine Eye Remedy 
you have © eary, Wate es or 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye 

and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tenle Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


THE 
WOODS HUTCHINSON 


HEALTH SERIES 


AN IDEAL COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
THE HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 


For Grades VI, VII and VIII 
65 cents wet. Postpaid 


THE CHILD’S DAY 
For Grades III, IV and V 
preparation) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


[Essa of educational news to be inserted 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Thirty-third annual 
Convention of the Music Teachers’ 
gga Association, Ann Arbor, 

ic 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
Lebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 28, 29: Western Division, 
Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln high school, Portland. 


December 28, 29, and 30: Annual 
meeting North Central Associa- 
tion, Kansas, Manhattan. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tic City; state chairman, J. E. 
Bryan. 


December 27, 28, 29: Florida Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jacksonville; sec- 
retary, R. L. Turner, Inverness. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State 
Association, Springfield: president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John EB. Miller. East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 27, 28, and 29: Annual 
session of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in the 
South, Atlanta, Georgia; general 
H. E. Bierly, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


December 28, 2, 30: New York State 
Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, New 
York State Classical Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; secretary, E. 
F. Knapp, Syracuse. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 

December 28-30: Fifth annual meet- 
ing American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, 
New Hotel Raleigh; J. B. An- 
drews, New York, secretary. 


February 9 and 10: Northeast Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh; president, E. M. Beeman. 


February 16 and 17: Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Clough of 
Portage. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
_— Association, St. Louis, 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 
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CAPRONI CASTS 
Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 


for Schoolroom Deco 


tation 


Large Variety of Historical Subjects. Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 
P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 

April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The State Grange is equivocally 
and heartily committed to the cham- 
pionship of the public schools. There 
are 500 lecturers of the Granges in 
the state, and everyone of them cham- 
pion the schools. In return for this 
loyalty State Superintendent Smith 
invites the grand lecturer of the 
state, Mr. McKeen of Fryeburg, to 
appear on his educational program. 


LEWISTON. An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared by President 
Adelaide B. Finch for the next meet- 
ing of the Androscoggin County As- 
sociation on January 12. This is the 
largest county association in Maine, 
and it is hoped that this year’s at- 
tendance will exceed that of last year 
—600. Four of the five different 
speakers from outside the state will 
be from Massachusetts, W. C. Craw- 
ford of Allston, Assistant Superin- 
tendent McConkey of Springfield, 
Deputy Commissioner Orr, and J. A. 
Pitman of Salem. 

SKOWHEGAN. The Andros- 
coggin County Teachers’ Assuciation 
will hold its annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 12. Rather than have depart- 
ment sessions they will this year 
have five experts, one for each of the 
different fields of school work, to 
speak at the general sessions. Presi- 
dent Adelaide V. Finch has secured 


Boston 


among other speakers, William C. 
Crawford, Deputy Commissioner 
Orr, Miss Bertha McConkey, and J. 
A. Pitman, all from Massachusetts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


COLEBROOK. The 1911-1912 
catalog of Colebrook Academy de- 
serves consideration on account of 
the detailed descriptions which it con- 
tains of the commercial, agricultural, 
and household arts curricula. In a 
recent issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion Superintendent H. A. Brown 
outlined the aims and work of this 
school, which is meeting the needs 
of the community in a rarely efficient 
manner. The attendance at the 
school has nearly doubled in the last 
two years, due, no doubt, to the 
teaching staff, which is made up of 
experts. The expenses for students 
are very low. 

EXETER. One new hall and the 
Davis library are under construction 
here. - The athletic accommodations. 
have also been materially enlarged. 
The $350,000 fund to be devoted to 
the increase of faculty salaries is. 
practically completed. All of which 
are merely incidents pointing to the 
great life and progress at this ven- 
erable New England academy. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The Vermont 
section of the New England Classical 
Association met in Burlington on 
December 16. Professor Myron R. 
Sanford of Middlebury College pre- 
sided. In the morning an address of 
welcome was given by G. H. Perkins, 
dean of the university, in which he 
spoke of the value of the classics as 
preparation for the study of science. 
The program was as follows: “The 
Teaching of Latin in the High School 
from the Viewpoint of the Student,” 
ce Reynolds, a student in Middle- 
bury College; “Quality vs. Quantity,” 
A. S. Harriman, principal of the high 
school; “Co-operation Between Eng- 
lish and Latin Departments,” Profes- 
sor C. B. Wright, Middlebury Col- 
lege; “The Classics as Preparatiom 
for Teaching,” Professor J. F. Mes- 
senger, University of Vermont; “The 
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Helpfulness of the Dull Pupil,” Pro- 
fessor W.S. Burrage, Middlebury 
College; “A Defect and a Remédy,” 
Professor R. H. White, Middlebury 
College; “The Classical Origin of 
Some Literary Conceits,” Professor 
M. B. Ogle, University of Vermont. 
The following officers were elected 


for the ensuing year: President, W.~ 


A. Beebe, Morrisville; executive com- 
mittee, Harlan N. Wood, St. Johns- 
bury; Miss Jessie Judd, Bellows Falls; 
Professor S. E. Bassett, University 
of Vermont; secretary, Professor W. 
S. Burrage, Middlebury College. The 
meeting was unusually well attended, 
and the interest was keen. At noon 
‘the department of home economics of 
the university served lunch to the 
teachers attending from out of town. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


As a memorial to George T. 
Angell, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals will erect on Longwood avenue 
a large building of brick and granite 
to be used for a hospital for sick and 
injured animals, and to contain the 
headquarters of the society and the 
American Humane Educational So- 
ciety. The building will form a hol- 
low square, with an open court in the 
centre, and exercise yards for the 
smaller animals on the roof. 

The hospital will be the largest hu- 
manitarian institution of its kind in 
the world, and the members of the 
societies say it represents a further 
step in the movement now going on 
all over the world. It will not be a 
hhome for useless and hopelessly dis- 
eased animals, but only for such as 
are worth restoring to health and 
such as can still be made useful. 
The sum of $35,000 has been expended 
for the land and $250,000 is wanted 
before the society can feel safe to go 
on with the proposition. 

Every city and considerable town 
in the state, in all 108, has medical 
inspection. Boston led the country 
in 1894; Brookline and Cambridge 
‘came into line the same year; Wal- 
tham followed in 1901; Arlington, 
Fall River, and Leominster in 1903; 
Dedham, Malden, Marlboro, and 
Newton in 1904. All these were be- 
fore the great awakening of 1905. 


CAMBRIDGE. The 1911-1912 
catalog of Harvard University is a 
ponderous volume. It has just come 
out, and it contains many interesting 
facts and figures. 

HOLYOKE. This city has made 
great strides educationally of late. 
The material equipment of the ele- 
mentary schools has been greatly 
advanced. The William Whiting 
school has all the latest and best 
things in elementary school equip- 
ment. There are shower and tub 
baths and in the first four months 
there were 7,000 baths enjoyed. The 
art effect of the building is highly 
effective. The attendance increased 
fifty per cent. the first six months 
after the school came into this build- 
ing. 


NEWBURYPORT. The New- 
buryport Teachers’ Association has 
as president, Irving H. Johnson, 
principal Kelley school; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Helen S. Merrill, princi- 
pal Moultonville school; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Maude B. Ran- 
dall. 

NEWTON. The students in Dr. 
Spaulding’s course in school admin- 
istration in Harvard University will 
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meet after the holidays with the New- 
ton teachers in several joint confer- 
ences on school methods and man- 
agement. 

A course of lectures for the Special 
Transfer girls at the Technical High 
school has been arranged by Miss 
Laselle and will be given during the 
winter months. These talks will be 
upon vocations, manners, and morals, 
and will be illustrated by the reflecto- 
scope. Itis thought that by visualiz- 
ing proper and improper methods of 
dress and of conduct a_ deeper 
impression will be made upon the 
minds of the pupils than could be 
made by the spoken word alone. 


PLYMOUTH. Samuel A. Craigen, 
principal here, has been elected a 
Boston sub-master and will be lo- 
cated in Jamaica Plain district. 


SPRINGFIELD. The modern 
language department in the tech- 
nical high school has taken up an in- 
teresting line of work. The students 
in modern languages are carrying on 
a correspondence with pupils of simi- 
lar schools in France and Germany. 
The plan is to have the students 
write in their native tongue at first, 
while the more advanced students will 
write half in their native tongue and 
half in the foreign language. The 
person receiving the letter will cor- 
rect the mistakes made in his lan- 
guage and return it to the writer for 
his benefit, at the same time answer- 
ing with another letter. 

There has been considerable agita- 
tion in this city for the past two 
weeks over “clean schoolhouses.” 
The solution seems. to have been 
found in additional help for the jani- 
tors. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Superintendent 
Wheatley’s annual report shows good 
work in several lines. The “catch-up 
room” and the vacation school, where 
story-telling, dancing, drill, super- 
vised play, and.construction work is 
carried on, are especially hopeful. 
Good ventilation and sanitary school- 
houses and nurses to care for the pu- 
pils’ health are among the creditable 
measures taken up during the past 
year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ELMIRA. The results of the in- 
vestigation started last year to see 
how retarded pupils might be more 
wisely handled are now apparent. 
The course was made more flexible, 
promotions are made semi-annually, 
and there has been a great deal of in- 
dividual attention. This year the 
number of retarded pupils is twelve 
and one-half per cent. smaller than 
last year. 

Another of the results of Superin- 
tendent Don C. Bliss’ activity is a 
manual training class for teachers, 
which has been so largely attended 
that it has been necessary to keep out 
teachers from nearby towns who 
wanted to join the class. The _ in- 
structors for this class are from El- 
mira College. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. The evening high 
schools, which have been established 
here since 1908, are being supple- 
mented this year by a course of free 
evening lectures arranged by Superin- 
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tendent R. E. Clement. These lee 
tures are for the most part illustrated 
and cover a wide range of interests 
from geography, history, and ethnol- 
ogy to fine arts and literature. They 
are being well attended by high 
school students, teachers, and repre- 
sentative people from all classes of 
citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. The Pennsyl- 
vania branch of the National Conser- 
vation Association has inaugurated a 
campaign to educate the children of 
the state to the importance of the na- 
tional resources of the state and na- 
tion. The first conference held in 
Harrisburg recently started the work 
off with enthusiasm. The state board 
of education, the state museum, the 
State School Superintendents’ and 
School Directors’ Associations, the 
county and local institute authorities 
and the teachers will be asked to pre- 
sent conservation to the schools and 
to make addresses on that subject as 
features of schoo! courses, 


CLARION. There are several 
special courses given at the Clarion 
State Norma] school designed to 
meet the requirements of teachers 
who feel the need of a course in spe- 
cial practical methods, and for those 
who are to take county examinations. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity for agricultural training and 
also for training in rural sociology. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. L. L. Friend, 
state supervisor of high schools, in 
his annual report shows that there ts 
great activity in the state in building 
high schools. This is as it should be, 
for there are many sections of West 
Virginia where the present value of 
taxable property is much higher than 
it will be in the future when the oil, 
gas, and other natural resources will 
be exhausted. Fourteen buildings 
were erected at a total cost of about 
$475,000. A recent enactment of the 
legislature has made important 
changes in the classification of 
high schools. 


VIRGINIA. 
HARRISONBURG. At present 


there are 254 students representing 
sixty-one counties registered at this 
session of the normal school. In the 
class intending to graduate next June 
there are fifty-three. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. At a recent meeting 
of the librarians of the normal 
schools of the state the following 
resolution was passed:— 

“Therefore be it resolved that it is 
the sense of the librarians of the 
state normal schools of Wisconsin, 
in conference assemMled, that in such 
communities, where feasible, the li- 
brary board and the school board 
should jointly employ a trained libra- 
rian with the understanding that she 
is to devote her full time to the work, 
part of which is to be given to the 
public library and part to the public 
schools, the latter to include catalog- 
ing and supervision of the school! li- 
brary and instruction of pupils and 
teachers in its effective use.” 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had al] the 


adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


We 


do more. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
‘“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mices c. HOLDEN, secy. 


MANITOWOC. The _ public 
schools of this city are now for the 
first time organized on an efficient 
basis, under one management, one 
policy, one fund, one tax levy, and 
one board of education. During the 
past year the difficult task of con- 
solidating and unifying four separate 
school districts into one system has 
been thoroughly accomplished, until 
now the schools here compare favor- 
ably with schools of other towns of 
the same size. With the exception 
of the high school building, the 
physical condition of the schools is 
very good. With more funds at 
hand and the same body of public- 
spirited workers as was headed by 
President Miller of the board, the 
schools will soon be a great example 
of the benefits to be derived from 
consolidation and reorganization. 


KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT. The legislative 
committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association will recommend 
that the legislature abolish the pres- 
ent state board of education and the 
state board of examiners and in their 
stead create a state board of educa- 
tion consisting of seven members, 
composed of the state superintendent, 
the attorney-general, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, three active 
educators, and one layman. These 
last four members are to be ap- 
pointed by three elective officers if 
the plan of the» committee goes 
through. The committee further 
recommends that the minimum sal- 
ary of the county superintendent 
shall be $1,000 and the maximum 

000 


MARION. First District Asso- 
ciation had a great meeting here on 
December 1 and 2. Superintendent 
J. E. Lane of Wickliffe was — presi- 
dent, and Superintendent J. A. Car- 
nagey of Paducah, was secretary. So 
enthusiastic was the district over the 
meeting that it required a_ special 
train of eight coaches to carry the 
crowd from Wickliffe and way sta- 
tions. John E. Gunckel of Toledo 
and Jessie Field of Clarinda, Lowa, 
were the special attractions, although 
there was much local talent of high 
merit. 


LEXINGTON. In order to meet 
the desires and needs of a large 
number of farmers, young men and 
farmers’ sons who cannot afford the 
time nor money required to take the 
full agricultural or other courses in 
college and to encourage the grow- 
ing interest in dairy husbandry, a 
short winter course in agriculture is 
offered by the Kentucky State Uni- 
versity, college of agriculture. Janu- 
ary 2 to 6 is farmers’ week at the 
college. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. In the last five years 
the enrollment in the State Univer- 
sity has increased fifty-nine per cent., 
in the State Agricultural College, 
fifty-eight per cent.; and in the three 
state normal schools, sixty per cent. 


EMPORIA. One of the exhibi- 
tions at the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion this year was “five feet of peda- 
gogy for teachers,” selected by the 
professors in the department of gen- 
eral pedagogy in the normal school 
here. It is a helpful scheme, and it 
met with a hearty welcome. 


MISSOURI. 


GALENA. County Superintendent 
L. V. Threlfall is making the most of 
the opportunities under the new law 
as his recent institute amply demon- 
strated. His program was diversified 
and eminently helpful. He had a 
special representative of the State 
University, of Drury College, and of 
the Springfield State Normal school. 
He had a notable spelling contest 
with the latest Webstcr’s New Inter- 
national dictionary as one prize. He 
also had a corn judging contest of 
high order. The interest in every 
feature of the institute was intense, 
and its service to the community the 
best ever. 


ST. LOUIS. Preliminary an- 
nouncement of the program of the 
Department of Superintendence is 
out. On Tuesday, February 27, the 
topic is “Organization Affecting the 
Course of Study and Economy of 
Time.” On February 28 “Problems 
Relating to Child Welfare” will be 
the subject. On February 29 at the 


joint session with the National Coun- 
cil of Education the topic is “By 
What Standards or Tests Shall the 
Efficiency of a School or a School 
System be Measured?” Arrange- 
ments for the meetings are near com- 
pletion and will be detailed shortly in 
the Journal. 


HANNIBAL. In his 1910-1911 re- 
port Superintendent Livingstone Mc- 
Cartney shows his clear understand- 
ing of the supervisor problems. The 
summer school he has firmly estab- 
lished. Of the eighty-six children 
enrolled last summer seventy-two 
per cent. made up lost work and re- 
gained classification. Attendance 
was voluntary. The short hours, 
from 8.30 to 12, included the entire 
daily work of the pupil in most 
cases. Superintendent McCartney is 
trying hard to work out a system 
which will give a greater length of 
time for the average boy and girl in 
school. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The open-air 
school experiment is more than a 
month old here. During the first 
month the thirty Italian children at 
the roof-garden school made an aver- 
age weight gain of one pound. The 
record attendance at this class has 
been higher than in any other room 
at the school, and the children have 
none of them had colds. All the chil- 
dren in the class were in incipient or 
advanced tuberculosis. 


URBANA. Superintendent I. N. 
Keyser of this city is president of the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
for the coming year. The other offi- 
cers are: Vice-presidents, C. E. Bar- 
rett, Columbus, and Mrs. Mary Allen, 
Washington C. H.; secretary, Miss 
Mary L. Pratt, Delaware. 


COLUMBUS. The board of edu- 
cation is to have a new public school 
administration building which will 
cost about $250,000. The first floor 
will be given to a central school h- 
brary and an auditorium seating 1,600. 
The second will be devoted to read- 
ing rooms and offices, and on the 
third will be the school administra- 
tion offices. 
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NEBRASKA. 


KEARNEY. The State Normal 
school had a notable day recently 
when Governor Aldrich and wife, the 
state treasurer and State Superin- 
tendent Dalzell spent the day in the 
school, and were given a reception in 
the evening. It was a great day in 
the history of the school, and a social 
event of city life: The plant is the 
most modern of any institution in the 
state. The library has one of the 
finest rooms in the entire country. 


IOWA. 


OSCEOLA. This city is very 
proud of the fact that Miss Alice 
Dille, principal of the high school, 
was elected to the presidency of the 
State Teachers’ Association at its re- 
cent meeting. She is every way 
worthy of the high honor. Osceola 
appreciates the state’s appreciation of 
her. 


CEDAR FALLS. Wilbur H. 
Bender, director of the department 
of training in teaching in the State 
Teachers College, has issued a clear, 
descriptive pamphlet of the course of 
study. The course here is as liberal 
as the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, even, could wish. Through 
a wide variety of topics and proper 
correlation offered in games, handi- 
work, history, science, and so on, in 
connection with the ordinary sub- 
jects a general development is_ se- 
cured from the first. The usual gulf 
between elementary and high school 
work seems to have been escaped in 
their course here. About the seventh 
year the transition is fully begun in 
the introduction of German and ele- 
mentary phases of other subjects 
commonly deferred until several 
years later. Text-books are not so 
important here as in some training 
schools. The purpose of the variety 
of texts and their subordination to 
interests of pupils is to make the 
teacher in training superior to the 
use of any one text and equally able 
to use whatever may be put into her 
hands in places of future employ- 
ment. With the new building, which 
will probably be finished in January, 
1913, the best possible conditions for 
work of the highest grade of public 
schools will be afforded. 


INDIANA. 


BRAZIL. Clay County Associa- 
tion this December was of excep- 
tional interest. The talent was: Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Curry of the State 
Normal school, Dr. Alired Henry of 
Indianapolis, and County Superin- 
tendent Richard Park of Sullivan. 


ILLINOIS. 


State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
calls attention to the following points 
on school law in Illinois. Warrants 
may not be legally issued against and 
in anticipation of taxes levied for 
building purposes. Warrants may be 
legally issued against and in anticipa- 
tion of taxes levied for educational 
purposes only, but such warrants do 
not draw interest. A school warrant, 
or order, may be assigned as any 
other negotiable instrument, but 


there are no innocent holders of 
such paper. A school order must be 
signed by the president and the clerk 
or by a majority of the board. All 
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orders (except orders issued for the 
wages of teachers) are void unless at 
the time of issuance there are funds 
in the hands of the tréasurer appli- 
cable to their payment. No teacher 
shall be paid any part of the school 
funds unless he shall have accurately 
kept and returned the register as re- 
quired by law. No teacher shall be 
paid any part of the school funds un- 
less he shall have furnished schedules 
and shall have satisfactorily ac- 
counted for all property belonging to 
the district. It is illegal for school 
directors to certify to a schedule de- 
livered to them after July 1, when 
such schedule is for time taught be- 
fore the Ist of. July preceding, or to 
issue an order for the wages of a 
teacher for the time covered by such 
delinquent schedule. 


CHICAGO. Chicago appreciates 
that the immense investment of pub- 
lic money in well-lighted, well-heated, 
and well-ventilated school buildings 
may be utilized to a far greater ex- 
tent for the public welfare. Chicago 
has now joined the widespread move- 
ment to extend the social uses of the 
public schools. Nine school build- 
ings will be opened at least two even- 
ings a week as “social centres.” The 
schools will be in active competition 
with the neighborhood dance, the 
five-cent theatre, and the cheap pool 
rooms. Games, dancing, dramatics, 
gymnastics, and pictures will be a1- 
ranged under the direction of the 
principal of the school and the repre- 


sentatives of the Juvenile Protective 
League. 


GALESBURG. Miss Alice Patch 
of this city, a teacher and a graduate 
of Knox College in 1887, was in- 
stantly killed at a railroad crossing 
of the city recently. Public appre- 
ciation of Miss Patch as a teacher 


and resident was manifested in 
many ways. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. The Seward 
school, Albert Benson, principal, 


is the largest grammar school be- 
tween the Mississippi river and ‘the 
Pacific coast, and it is as progressive 
in its ideals and their application as 
it is large. There are thirty-four 
teachers in the school. There is de- 
partmental work in some subjects as 
low as the second grade, and in the 
higher grades it is all departmental. 
In the sixth grade all girls have 
sewing and in the seventh and 
eighth grades all girls have cooking. 
Boys have shop work in all three of 
these grades four days a week. All 
boys and girls in the upper grades 
have gymnasium work five days in 
the week. 


At the inauguration of Dr. George 
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E. Vincent as president of the Umni- 
versity of Minnesota thete- were 
colleges and universities represented. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

County Superintendent J.. H. Heat- 
ley of Day county continues to be 
very much of a live wire profession- 
ally. We quote the following froma 
letter which he recently sent to the 
eighth-grade graduates and other 
young people in the county not now 
in school:— 

“There has never been a time when 
local leaders toward better living 
were in greater demand than now. 
Efficient and whole-hearted labor de- 
mands both head work and hand 
work. The interests of the commun- 
ity are ever widening. To-day the 
school is fast becoming interested in 
every local industry. The demand 
for closer relations with industrial 
conditions comes from every walk in 
life. Leadership means responsibil- 
ity in more than one sense of the 
word. The leader must possess wis- 
dom to lead aright and the confi- 
dence of the community in which he 
labors. Character and scholarship 
are both essential. We have urged 
pupils to finish the work of the 
eighth grade in our rural schools be- 
cause we know that efficiency in the 
subjects taught therein means fitness 
for service in the community. Let 
me urge you to assist the young 
people of your community in keeping 
up a good literary society or in other 
work which calls for the co-operation 
of many people. It will help you, 
and at the same time help many 
others. It need in no sense be ex- 


pensive in anything but time and ef- 
fort.” 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The State Association has ren- 
dered the cause of education inval- 
uable service through a “committee 
of seven.” The “seven” are: Pro- 
fessor C. C. Schmidt, State Univer- 
sity, chairman; President T. A. 
Hillyer, Normal school at Mayville; 
President W. M. Kern, Normal In- 
dustrial school, Ellendale; Professor 
Arland D. Weeks, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo; Superintendent W. A. 
Goddard, Devils Lake; County Su- 
perintendent B. A. Wallace, Hills- 
boro, and Professor P. G. Knowlton, 
Fargo College. In 1908 a “Prelimi- 
nary Report” was made, in 1909 a 
“Report on Elementary Schools,” 
and this year the report is the “Ad- 
justment of Educational Work in 
North Dakota with Reference to the 
Needs of the Times.” This report 
deserves a place beside the special re- 
ports of the National Education As- 
sociation. It discusses from the 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


Tne Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bid 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Berkeléy, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal., 238 Dovglas Bicg. 


THE PARKER «+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Soeay- year. Best Schools and Col 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


3 everywhere our 
our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


The Reminiscences of James B. Angell.. 
A Manual of Latin Word be) 


Figebrands.............. ..... - Martin & Davis Little, & Co, “ -60 
The Great Problem.............. Bene dict Sherman, French & Co., na 1,00 
Equipment for Domestic Kinne Whitcomb & Barrows, 
The Story of Cotton... . Breoks Rand, &Co., Chicago .75 
Patriots and ryrauts Lansing Ginn Boston — 
Irving Sketch Book... Dawson [Ed] C. Merritt Co., N.Y. — 
Home Life in All Lands.................... «++ . Morris J.B. Lippineott Co. + Phila. — 
Eighteen Capitals of China ..................... Geil “ “ 98 + 5.00 
Selection for Memorizing ............. «Skinner [Comm Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. — 
Little Stories of England............... utton American Book Co. 40 
A First Reader for Foreigners................... Sharpe 9 -40 
Government in the Uni States Garver by “ 1.09 
How to Learn English.................- Priorand Ryan The Macmillan Co.., 55 
Stories of Famous Musicians.................... Ward A. Flanagan Co., Chicago —_— 
How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.............. Seeley se se ae * 25 
The Problem of Freedom... ......:........4...... Palmer Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1,25 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet ................ Strunk -25 


Long 
. Jenks D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 


Author. Publisher. 


mans, Green & Co., N.Y. $1.35 


standpoint of North Dakota, “Corre- 
lation and Alternation of Subjects,” 
“Specialization and Standardization 
in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” and “The Relation of the 
Elementary to the Secondary 
Schools and of the Secondary Schoo! 
to the College.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON. Miss Susie V. Powell, 


supervisor -of school improvement, 
has announced the prizes for the 
largest county association, for the 
county having the largest percentage 
organized into local associations, for 
the county showing the greatest im- 
provement in sanitation, a second 
prize for. sanitation, for most suc- 
cessiul planting of magnolia trees, 
for best plat of native wild flowers, 
for greatest material improvement in 
a rural school in each congressional 
district. The prizes range every- 
where from copies of Webster's New 
International Dictionaries to $25 cash 
prizes. 


NATCHEZ. E. O. Routzahn sug- 
gests a short-term class for office 
boys and office girls. Among other 
things which he thinks ought to be 
taught and which are not now taught 
in business schools and commercial 
departments of public schools are: 
How to fold and stamp a letter, how 
to take notes of instructions, how to 
handle carbon paper, how to file let- 
ters accurately, and, in fact, how to 
do things properly. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado School Journal, pur- 
chased three years ago, on which a 
small payment was made at the time, 


is by the financial success of this 
year’s meeting entirely paid for. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The re-election 
of Joseph Scott to the board of edu- 
cation in the great election of De- 
cember 5 was a notable personal tri- 
umph. He was one of the attorneys 
for the McNamaras, whose famous 
confession startled the world a few 
days before, and the city went anti- 
Socialist by nearly 40,000, and in spite 
of all that could be done and said, 
Mr. Scott was thought of as with the 
McNamaras in sympathy, so that all 
sorts of threats were made by the 
good government people. The school 
officials of this city and county and 
ail the teachers became exceedingly 
active, and his majority was about 
25,000. The educational rejoicing was 
great. 

SANTA ANA. This city has 
joined the Los Angeles county pro- 
cession of educational progress by 
building a new high school at a cost 
of about $275,000. 

HUNTINGTON PARK. _ The 
complete destruction of the new high 
school building by fire demonstrated 
that. a “fireproof building may be 
merely a fire trap.” The walls were 
really fireproof and are still standing, 
but the floors, partitions, and stair- 
ways were combustible. The parts 
that were most fraught with danger 
were not at all fireproof. Fortu- 
nately the fire was at night. 

SANTA MONICA. This city is 
doing some admirable things educa- 
tionally. There is to be an elegant 
new high schoolhouse built at once 
at a cost of a quarter of a million 
dollars on a lot of thirteen. acres. 
This is a sample of the way they are 
doing things in Los Angeles county, 
but such high schools and grounds in 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8s. For both rw For catalogue 
the Principal, A.C. Boypens, M. A. 


Sate} NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

oeducational. Departwent for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBuRY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY&CO. 


old Retiapie CHURC pe 


cities of this size in the East would 
create great excitement. Superin- 
tendent Horace M. Rebok, who came 
here from Chicago a few years ago, 
has become a leader of the city in 
educational affairs and is among the 
leaders of southern California. 


> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 697.} 


allowance for unemployment, except 
when caused by a strike. 


PENSIONS FOR CORPORA- 
TION EMPLOYEES. 


Over against these British gov- 
ernmental insurance and pension 
schemes may be set the interesting 
and growing tendency among 
American corporations to devise 
pension systems for their employees. 
Recently the Steel Corporation de- 
vised a plan under which its em- 
ployees will receive a pension after 
years of faithful service, ranging 
from a minimum of $12 a month to 
a maximum of $100 a month. Now 
the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, which, under the new manage- 
ment which has come in since the 
company’s painful experiences in the 
courts, seems desirous of regaining 
the public respect, has devised a still 
more generous scheme, ranging 
from a minimum of $20 a month to 
a maximum of $5,000 a year. It is 
designed immediately to set aside 
$390,000 for pension purposes and to 
make additional contributions in the 
future. One feature of the scheme 
is that it does not require any con- 
tributions from the employees. 


REFERENDUMS EAST AND 
WEST. 


The different attitude of East and 
West toward radical changes in the 
fundamental law is rather strikingly 
shown in the different results of the 
votes on constitutional amendments 
at the last elections in California and 
New York. In California, twenty- 
three amendments were voted on, 
and all of them were adopted,— 
though the woman suffrage amend- 
ment scraped through by a very nar- 
row majority. In New York, seven 
amendments were voted on, and all 
of them were rejected by majorities 
ranging from 41,572 to 151,914. If 
California, as has been said, was 
swept by a wave of radicalism, New 
York, it would seem, must have felt 
a back-wash of conservatism. But 
in both states a large proportion of 
the voters did not express them- 
selves at all. Abstract propositions, 
however important, rarely appeal to 
the electorate like concrete candi- 
dacies. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


For the first week of the New Year 
at his beautiful playhouse, B. F. 
Keith has arranged for no less than 
five headline features. Edgar 
Atchison Ely and company will ap- 
pear in a condensed version of that 
merriest of farces, “Billy's Tomb- 
stones.” Frank Fogarty, the Dub- 
lin Minstrel, without question the 
best story teller now before the pub- 
lic, will return after a long absence 
with some two score of stories that 
have never before been heard in 
Boston.. J. C. Nugent, the come- 
dian, brings a new comedy from 
his own pen, “The Rounder,” and a 
novelty will be Professor Fred 
Andrews’ “Wonder Kettle,” which 
contains a mysterious fluid that boils 
eggs, fries steaks, and freezes ice 
cream in the most astonishing man- 
ner. “Those Three Rubes,” Bow- 
ers, Walters, and Crocker, will ap- 
pear in their specialty, “Fun on the 
Village Green,” and other features 
will be the College Trio in a singing 
and dancing sketch and the Stan- 
leys, novelty shadowgraphists. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Two articles in the December 
Atlantic Monthly stand out as con- 
spicuous examples of fresh and inter- 
esting discussion of current topics. 
Mrs. C. A. P. Comer, whose “Letter 
to the Rising Generation” is still 
fresh in the minds of Atlantic read- 
ers, returns to the charge with a dis- 
criminating study of changed social 
conditions entitled “The Vanishing 
Lady.” Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick contributes an equally invigor- 
ating discussion under the title 
“Heckling the Church.” Other 
papers of varied interest are: 
“Social Democracy and West 
Point,” by M. Chittenden; 
“Japanese Commercial Honor,” by 
Arthur May Knapp; “John Morley,” 
by George McLean Harper, and “A 
British View of the Steel Corpora- 
tion,” by T. Good. John’ Bur- 
roughs writes one of his characteris- 
tically vigorous papers under the title 
“The Hit-and-Miss Method of Na- 
ture.” A Christmas atmosphere is 
given this number by a_ story. by 
Charles Egbert Craddock entitled 
“His Christmas Miracle,” and an- 
other of Winifred Kirkland’s charm- 
ing “Littleville’ sketches entitled 
“Christmas in Littleville.” 


A FLIPPANT FATHER. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘What is 
the chief end of man?” : 
Willie—“I asked pa _ that, and 
he said if the man was a_ writer, 
*twas his head, but if he ran er, 
rands *twas his feet.” 
NOT IN THE RAINBOW, HOW- 
EVER. 
Margaret and her little playmate 
were exchanging confidences. 
“What’s your favorite 
asked Elizabeth. 

Margaret looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then said brightly: 
“Plaid!” 


eolor?” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIBS. 


ON candidate work is possible only whea the agency knows its candidates and bas 


the confidence of school officers. Here are some illustrations: (1) Zest Orange, 


N. /.—In Oct., 1911, Sup’t Davey asked us to recommend an assistant in manual train- 
ing. We called up a man by télephone, sent him there to make personal application, 
and he was elected. (2) Yonkers, N. Y.~Sup’t Gorton seldom hires a teacher without 
seeing her, but he happened to Want a 6th grade teacher in a hurry, we recommended a 
single one, and she was appointed Nov. 18, 1911, without even writing a letter of appli- 
cation. (3) Port Leyden, N. Y., telephoned us in Qct., 1911, for a precepiress, to teach 
English, German, and history. We telegraphed a Smith graduate, got her acceptance, 


telephoned to Purt Leyden. and were authorized to appoint her. (4) /thaca, V. Y= 
Sup’t Boynton isa man who selects teachers with great care, but when in Sept., 1911, he 
asked for a primary teacher, we CANDID her to make personal application and 
named a single one. He sent for ATE she was appointed. b) Littl Falls, 
N. Y., bas taken a good many teachers of us, s0 when the superintendent wrote us in Sept., 


1911, to recommend a single kindergarten teacher we called up a young woman by tele- 
and sent her to make application, and she was appointed. (6) Sypracue, 
n Oct., 1911, a sudden vacancy in mathematics occurred in the Central High School, 


Principal Harp*r called us up, we recommended a teacher then in Buffalo who bad tanght 
the subject several years in the Indiana Norma}, and she began work at once. (7) Bolfen 
Landing, N. Y., wrote us in September for a preceptress, saying if we had a suitable 
candidate to send her at once. We sent a Cornell graduate without her even writing a 
letter, and she has proved a success. (8) Potsdam Normai telegraphed us in September 
for a critic teacher. We telegraphed to one candidate. who made personal 

application and was elected. These are specimens of our one candidate WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


PO'SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 _ 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer: 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to 


Schools, and F 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, butors, and 
for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Call es 


or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY lh Square, New York, Est. 1888 


eS men and women en 
chert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable 
ee. 


Phone. No advance 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schooleand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sye- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO.. 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bide. Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
—— Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 

0 for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superios 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 353 Fifth Averuve, New York, WN. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terma, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach ; 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. ¥. 


We ha aled facilities for placi 
Wi N SH P of 
TEACH ERS 6 BeaconSt. . . 
AG ENCY Long Distance Telephone. 


Boston, lass. 
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By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


This text-book provides work in grammar and composition 
forseventh and eighth grades. The lessons are presented in 
groups of five each; two are devoted to grammar and three to 
composition work—oral and written. 

Those who are seeking for a book for the grades named will 
do well to look into the merits of this book before making a 
selection. 


Complete Book.................. $.65 
Seventh Grade Book........... 35 
Eighth Grade Book........... 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K, C. DAVIS 
of Rutgers College. 

The author has-had many years of practical experience 
investigating farming probiems in various paris of tne coun- 
try. In addition to this, knowing through his class work the 
needs of the students, he has been able to produce one of the 
most practicable, and teachable text-booss on this subject. 
Dick C. Crosby, of Washington, has been good enough to 
review the manuscripts, making some valuable suggestions, 
which have been incorporated. 

Iliustrated with over 30€ cuts in the text. 
12@mo Cloth. 81.00. 


No School Library is Complete Without 
NEW GAZETTEER 
LIPPINCOTT’ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Ci solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**I want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I 1 lear feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘*With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -—— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

*] have been very much pleased with the work of your 
gn in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this of country, Iappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you fur your good work in my behalf, I am 

Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
Manager. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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